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PART  I.    THEORETICAL  BASES  OF  COURSE 
CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION 

"Remembering,"  says  Spencer,  "how  narrowly  this  time  (i.  e. 
for  schooling)  is  limited  not  only  by  the  shortness  of  life,  but  also 
still  more  by  the  business  of  life,  we  ought  to  be  especially  solici- 
tous to  employ  what  time  we  have  to  the  greatest  advantage."  (.1). 
Hence,  he  holds,  we  must  seriously  enquire  "What  Knowledge  is 
of  Most  Worth  ?",  and  too  not  only  whether  such  and  such  knowl- 
edge is  of  worth,  but  what  is  its  relative  worth  for  "There  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  subject  to  which  men  devote  attention  that  has 
not  some  value."  (1) 

Now  this  question  of  educational  values,  raised  by  Spencer 
and  discussed  by  him  with  such  vigor,  though  with  too  much  one- 
sidedness,  is  one  that  has  been  deeply  agitating  the  pedagogical 
world.  Even  long  before  the  time  of  our  great  Philosopher  of 
Evolution  the  same  challenge  to  studies  to  show  the  credentials 
upon  which  their  claims  to  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  rested  was 
thrown  down  by  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  others.  Already  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Locke  wrote:  (2)  "Can  there  be  anything 
more  ridiculous,  than  that  a  Father  should  waste  his  own  Money 
and  his  Son's  Time  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  Language, 
when  at  the  same  Time  he  designs  him  for  a  Trade,  wherein  he 
having  no  use  of  Latin,  fails  not  to  forget  that  little  which  he 
brought  from  School,  and  which  'tis  ten  to  one  he  abhors  for  the  ill 
Usage  it  procured  for  him?  Could  it  be  believed,  unless  we  had 
everywhere  amongst  us  Examples  of  it,  that  a  Child  should  be 
forced  to  learn  the  Rudiments  of  a  Language  which  he  is  never  to 
use  in  the  Course  of  Life  that  he  is  designed  to,  and  neglect  all 
the  while  the  writing  of  a  good  Hand  and  casting  Accounts,  which 
are  of  great  Advantage  in  all  Conditions  of  Life,  and  to  most 
Trades  indispensably  necessary  ?  But  though  these  Qualifications, 
requisite  to  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Business  of  the  World, 
are  seldom  or  never  to  be  had  at  Grammar  .Schools,  yet  thither 
not  only  Gentlemen  send  their  younger  sons,  intended  for  Trades, 

(1)  Spencer's  Essays  on  Education,  Part  I,  "What  Knowledge  is  of 
Most  Worth." 

(2)  John  Locke,  "Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,"  page  138-9. 
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but  even  Tradesmen  and  Farmers  fail  not  to  send  their  children, 
though  they  have  neither  Intention  nor  Ability  to  make  them 
Scholars.  If  you  ask  them  why  they  do  this,  they  think  it  as 
strange  a  question  as  if  you  should  ask  them,  Why  they  go  to 
Church.  Custom  serves  for  Reason,  and  has,  to  those  who  take 
it  for  Reason,  so  consecrated  this  method,  that  it  is  almost  relig- 
iously observed  by  them,  and  they  stick  to  it,  as  if  their  children 
had  scarce  an  orthodox  Education  unless  they  learned  Lilly's 
Grammar." 

Yet  two  centuries  later  men  were  plodding  on  in  the  same 
blind  way,  so  that  Spencer  felt  justified  in  saying:  "the  compara- 
tive worths  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  have  been  as  yet 
scarcely  even  discussed — much  less  discussed  in  a  methodic  way 
with  definite  results.  Not  only  is  it  that  no  standard  of  relative 
values  has  yet  been  agreed  upon;  but  the  existence  of  any  such 
standard  has  not  been  conceived  in  any  clear  manner.  And  not 
only  is  it  that  the  existence  of  such  standard  has  not  been  clearly 
conceived;  but  the  need  for  it  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
even  felt.  Men  read  books  on  this  topic,  and  attend  lectures  on 
that ;  decide  that  their  children  shall  be  instructed  in  these  branch- 
es of  knowledge,  and  shall  not  be  instructed  in  those;  and  all 
under  the  guidance  of  mere  custom,  or  liking,  or  prejudice;  with- 
out ever  considering  the  enoumous  importance  of  determining 
in  some  rational  way  what  things  are  really  most  worth  learning. 
It  is  true  that  in  all  circles  we  have  occasional  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  this  or  the  other  order  of  information.  But  whether 
the  degree  of  its  importance  justifies  the  expenditure  of  the  time 
needed  to  acquire  it;  and  whether  there  are  not  things  of  more 
importance  to  which  the  time  might  be  better  devoted ;  are  quer- 
ies which,  if  raised  at  all,  are  disposed  of  quite  summarily,  accord- 
ing to  personal  predilections."  (3) 

Even  down  to  our  own  day  the  arraignment  of  Locke  and  of 
Spencer  has  largely  held  true.  There  have  all  along  been  multi- 
tudes of  men  who  disposed  of  the  question  of  educational  values 
in  the  same  easy-going  way.  If  any  argument  was  needed  in  sup- 
port of  a  position,  which  rested  really  more  often  on  prejudice 
than  on  any  rational  basis,  it  was  readily  found  in  the  doctrine  of 
formal  discipline.  This  accommodating  doctrine,  like  the  charity 
of  the  Pauline  epistle,  covered  a  multitude  of  pedagogical  sins.  It 
could  fortunately  be  used — and  in  fact  was  used — to  justify  any 

(3)     Spencer,  Essays  on  Education,  "What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth." 


course  from  Greek  to  physical  science  and  from  logic  to  manual 
training. 

But  there  is  rapidly  developing,  not  only  among  professional 
schoolmen  but  among  laymen  as  well,  a  more  critical  attitude. 
Claimants  for  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  even  though  of  hoary  age 
and  arrogant  respectability,  are  required  to  show  adequate  cre- 
dentials. No  subject  can  any  longer  maintain  a  place  in  the  curri- 
culum merely  on  its  supposed  ability  to  provide  a  formal  discipline. 
It  must  show  that  it  is,  in  some  important  way,  useful  in  further- 
ing the  ends  of  life,  and  relatively  useful  enough  to  justify  its  in- 
clusion at  the  expense  of  other  subjects  which  it  inevitably  crowds 
out. 

But  "useful"  is  a  broad  word.  It  is  capable  of  as  many  inter- 
pretations as  is  the  meaning  of  life  itself.  In  fact  what  we  take  to 
be  useful  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  direct  outcome  of  our 
way  of  looking  at  the  ends  of  life.  Naturally  each  age,  and  each 
nation,  has  developed  its  own  estimate  of  these  values  (4)  and  has 
accordingly  stressed  as  useful  such  various  means  as  were  thought 
to  contribute  to  the  realization  of  these  ends.  In  consequence  each 
has  had  its  own  brand  of  utility  in  educational,  as  in  other,  mat- 
ters. But  always  education  was,  at  least  originally,  Intended  to 
prepare  the  youth  for  "complete  living".  If  it  was  ever  inadequate 
the  inadequacy  was  due  to  a  superficial  or  distorted  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  "complete  living",  to  an  inability  to  properly 
adjust  means  to  ends,  or  to  one  of  those  relapses  to  empty  formal- 
ism which  habitually  follow  the  launching  of  a  vital  educational 
system  as  soon  as  its  prophet  has  passed  away. 

But  formal  education  has  always,  more  or  less  consciously 
looked  forward  and  attempted  to  anticipate,  and  prepare  for,  fu- 
ture emergencies.  (5)  Even  in  its  lowest  stages,  where  it  takes 
the  fo$m  of  initiating  the  youth  into  the  secrets  and  traditions  of 
the  tribe,  (6)  or  in  that  more  elaborate  and  conscious  form  in 
which  it  undertakes  to  implant  in  youth  the  culture  of  all  the 
past,  (7)  it  does  so  on  the  assumption  that  history  will  in  essen- 
tials repeat  itself,  and  that  past  problems  and  their  solutions  will 
be  the  problems  and  solutions  of  the  future.  But  in  its  character- 

(4)  Colvin,  "The  Learning  Process,"  pages  28-9. 

(5)  Colvin,  "The  Learning  Process",  page  27. 

(6)  See  West,  "Primitive  Secret  Societies". 

(7)  See  Bolton,  "Principles  if  Education",  Chapters  IV-VI. 
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istic  conception  of  the  present  (8)  formal  education  looks  directly 
and  consciously  to  the  future.  The  school  undertakes  to  represent 
society  in  miniature.  (9)  On  the  side  of  government  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  to  adopt  in  the  school  such  form  of  organization 
as  will  acquaint  the  pupil,  by  direct  experience,  with  the  ideals, 
and  even  the  political  machinery,  with  which  he  will  have  to  deal 
after  leaving  school.  On  the  industrial  side  the  workshop  at- 
tempts to  do,  under  simplified  conditions,  the  things  which  the 
boy  or  girl  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  serious  complexes  in  after 
life.  In  the  same  way  each  element  in  the  curriculum  represents 
in  miniature  some  group  of  situations  expected  in  after  life.  (10) 
In  geography,  for  example,  the  child  lives  through,  in  schematic 
form,  certain  incidents  Which  he  may  be  called  upon  later  in  his 
history  to  go  through  in  earnest.  Thus  he  traces  a  water  route 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  or  from  Philadelphia  to  Alexandria,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  sending,  or  traveling  on,  a  ship  between 
these  ports,  or  he  makes  an  inventory  of  the  commodities  to  be 
bought  or  sold  in  certain  markets  in  mimicry  of  his  possible  future 
business  dealings  with  these  markets. 

So  the  curriculum  represents  aspects  of  life  with  all  acciden- 
tal features  eliminated  and  the  typical  ones  made  to  stand  out 
with  the  prominence  with  which  the  central  features  in  a  diagram 
are  represented.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  laboratory  study  of  life 
in  which,  as  is  usual  in  laboratories,  the  critical  elements  are  iso- 
lated from  their  ordinary  confusing  attendants  and  studied  in 
their  typical  relations.  And  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  peda- 
gogical convenience,  these  laboratory  studies  of  probable  future 
life  are  grouped  into  certain  "courses"  on  the  basis  of  more  or  less 
appropriate  principles  of  classification. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  an  ideal  curriculum,  from  the  stand- 
point of  preparation  for  complete  living,  would  undertake  to  an- 
ticipate in  type  all  the  experiences  which  would  be  likely  to  con- 
front the  child  in  his  future  life.  (11)  There  would  be  a  course 
representing  each  important  phase  of  individual,  social,  and  indus- 
trial life,  setting  up  in  advance,  in  artificial  but  typical  form,  its 
probable  situations,  and  dwelling  upon  each  phase  as  fully  as  its 

(8)  Compare  Bagley,  "The  Educative  Process",  pages  36-9. 

(9)  Dewey  School  in  Society. 

(10)  See  the  passage  from  Bagley  cited  above. 

(11)  For  limitations  to  this  see  Reudiger,  "The  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion", page  172. 
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particular  nature  required.  But  that  this  ideal  is  not  now  realized 
is  well  known.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  much  material  in 
our  curriculum  that  has  its  justification  in  a  backward  rather  than 
a  forward  look — that  is  there  as  the  result  of  history  and  allowed 
to  stay  just  because  "it  has  always  been  there",  (12)  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  important  phases  of  life — and  among 
them  many  wherein  the  requirements  of  complete  living  would 
demand  formal  preparation — not  systematically  represented  in  the 
curriculum  at  all,  at  least  not  in  that  of  the  schools  which  reach 
the  masses  of  the  people — the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  select  and  organize  mate- 
rials for  such  preparation  for  life  in  one  of  these  comparatively 
unworked  fields,  and  to  point  out  the  pedagogical  principles  which 
seem  to  justify  the  selection  and  method  of  organization.  The 
problems  which  it  aims  to  anticipate  and  prepare  reactions  for  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  intelligent  control  of  the  mind  in 
its  efforts  to  adjust  the  conduct  of  the  individual  to  the  many 
situations  which  confront  him.  What  this  field  is,  a  comment  by 
Dr.  Snedden,  in  speaking  of  desiderated  new  high  school  subjects, 
illustrates : 

"A  study  of  successful  men  (successful  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word)  will  show  that  they  have  acquired  somehow  and  some- 
where a  considerable  body  of  knowledge  (or  appreciations,  the  by- 
products of  concrete  experience)  of  the  elemental  facts  of  psychol- 
ogy. They  know  the  place  of  habits  in  life  and  the  significance 
of  facts  of  habit  formation  and  correction.  They  are  conscious 
of  the  possibilities  of  systematic  intellectual  approaches  in  the 
study  of  new  problems.  In  dealing  with  others,  they  are  aware 
of  the  probable  direction  and  character  of  instinctive  reactions. 
They  can  understand  and  make  allowance  for  fixed  mental  atti- 
tudes due  to  environmental  nurture. 

"Against  these  we  may  place  men  who  do  not  possess  these 
powers,  and  whose  personal  and  social  effectiveness  are  impaired 
by  this  lack.  These  persons  have  poor  control  of  their  own  ca- 
reers, and  are  weak  or  negative  in  their  co-operation  with,  or  influ- 
ence on,  others,  because  chance  has  not  favored  them  with  com- 
prehension or  appreciation  of  fundamental  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy, as  even  now  known. 

"But  we  perceive  that  even  informed  men  have  won  their 
knowledge  with  difficulty  and  wastefully.  The  conclusion  may 

(12)     See  Monroe's  History  of  Education,  pages  505-6. 
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easily  be  reached  that  during  the  secondary  school  period  it  should 
prove  possible  and  would  be  profitable  to  give  some  systematic  in- 
struction in  a  very  concrete  and  objective  psychology,  and  train- 
ing in  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  interpretation  and 
control  of  the  personal  and  social  affairs  of  life."  (13) 

Mathematics  represents  in  epitome  a  wide  range  of  possible 
experiences  with  the  world's  quantitative  relations,  and  attempts, 
through  habituation  in  typical  cases,  to  prepare  such  practical 
reactions  as  will  ensure  an  adequate  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  them  upon  their  occurrence  in  serious  complexes.  Geography 
presents  in  ideal  form  the  possible  future  experiences  of  the  child 
in  travel  and  in  trade,  and  puts  him  in  readiness  to  respond  intel- 
ligently when  these  real  relations  later  occur.  Physiology  and 
hygiene  have  him  live  in  advance  through  probable  future  emer- 
gencies, so  that  when  these  emergencies  occur  in  reality  he  is 
already  familiar  with  their  elements  because  of  having,  under 
formal  training,  dealt  with  their  type.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
instruction  here  provided  is  intended  to  anticipate  in  simplified 
and  idealized  form  that  multitude  of  situations  in  which  one  is 
called  upon,  as  a  self-conscious  and  morally  responsible  person,  to 
direct  his  own  conduct,  and,  through  their  anticipation,  to  prepare 
in  advance  reactions  for  such  situations  against  the  time  when 
they  emerge  in  the  concrete. 

The  course  consists  of  materials,  likely  to  be  most  useful  to 
the  average  high  school  graduate,  selected  from  psychology,  logic, 
sociology,  ethics,  and  the  psychology  of  religion,  organized  into  as 
much  of  a  unit  as  practicable,  and  adapted  to  the  level  of  second- 
ary school  seniors.  The  point  of  orientation  is,  however,  the  in- 
dividual, and  only  such  elements  are  selected  from  the  above  sci- 
ences as,  in  addition  to  being  relatively  most  useful,  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  how  the  individual  can  make  most  effective  his  own 
life.  Subject  matter  that  does  not  thus  center  about  the  individ- 
ual is  not  included,  however  important  in  itself  and  however  ap- 
propriate in  consequence  for  other  courses. 

Since  it  draws  from  a  wider  field  than  any  of  the  contributing 
sciences  alone  covers,  it  is  plainly  one  of  that  group  of  General 
Courses  which  have  been  recently  making  their  appearance,  a 
group  of  which  one — general  science — has  already  secured  a  rec- 
ognized place  in  the  high  school,  of  which  a  second — general  math- 

(13)  David  Snedden,  "New  Problems  in  Secondary  Education",  The 
School  Review,  March,  1916,  pages  177-187. 
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ematics — has  been  given  considerable  attention  and  of  which  oth- 
ers are  sure  to  find  their  way  into  the  secondary  school  curricula. 
For  lack  of  a  better  name  the  writer  calls  it  "Dynamic  Psychol  - 
ogy",  although  that  is  somewhat  infelicitous.  It  might  be  called 
General  Philosophy  (14)  were  it  not  for  the  formidable  sugges- 
tions which  that  word  carries  with  it,  and  for  the  fact  that,  al- 
though the  matter  upon  which  it  draws  is  usually  included  under 
a  department  of  philosophy,  it  is  not  philosophical  at  all  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  work  differs,  however,  in  one  important  respect  from 
others  of  the  socalled  general  courses.  General  science  and  gen- 
eral mathematics  are  primarily  acquaintance  and  appreciation 
courses.  They  are  intended  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  special 
sciences  upon  which  they  draw,  and  to  give  such  general  acquaint- 
ance with  these  fields  as  will  enable  the  student  to  understand 
something  of  what  one  is  talking  about  who  makes  reference  to 
some  matter  within  these  sciences.  But  the  course  here  in  ques- 
tion is  not  primarily  an  acquaintance  or  appreciation  course.  Its 
purpose  is  distinctly  practical.  It  plunders  its  Egypt  not  that  it 
may  carry  home  the  spoils  and  set  them  on  the  mantle,  but  that 
it  may  use  them  as  the  humblest  sort  of  everyday  tools.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  practical  course  in  the- control  of  the  mind. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  too,  in  selecting  and  organizing  the 
material  for  the  course,  to  bridge,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trouble- 
some gap  between  knowledge  and  practice  by  casting  the  matter 
in  such  form  as  seemed  calculated  to  give  it  the  strongest  emo- 
tional appeal,  on  the  ground  that  conduct  is  governed  by  impulses 
even  more  largely  than  by  ideas,  or  rather  that  it  is  most  effec- 
tively governed  by  ideas  warmed  with  emotion.  Such  emotional 
momentum  is  sought  both  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  the  extensive  use  of  quotations  from  idealistic 
literature. 

The  course  was  taught,  by  the  writer,  to  seniors  in  the  High 
School  at  Royersford,  Pa.,  during  the  two  academic  years  1914-15 
and  1915-16.  The  manuscript  was  given  to  the  pupils  in  mimeo- 
graphed form,  and  the  experience  of  these  two  years  was  made 
use  of  in  a  thorough  revision  of  the  text.  At  some  points  it  was 

(14)  Since  writing  the  above  the  writer  has  adopted  the  name  "Gen- 
eral Philosophy"  for  this  course,  feeling  that  it  is  justified  by  the  status  of 
that  term  in  pedagogical  usage  and  preferable  to  the  awkward  name  used 
in  this  paper. 
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found  necessary  to  simplify  and  at  others  to  entirely  omit  topics 
first  included,  while  the  discussion  of  other  topics  it  was  found 
advisable  to  extend.  The  writer's  experience  has  proved  that  it 
is  an  entirely  feasible  undertaking  to  teach  this  matter  to  high 
school  seniors,  and  the  comments  upon  the  course  by  those  who 
took  it  indicate  that  they  considered  it  both  very  interesting  and 
very  helpful. 

The  range  of  matter  included  will  be  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  chapter  headings.  A  detailed  synopsis  of  these  chap- 
ters is  given  in  Part  II.  of  this  study.  The  full  text  developing 
this  synopsis  is  deposited  in  typewritten  form,  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  part  of  this  thesis. 

LIST  OF  CHAPTER  HEADINGS 

I.  How  our  World  Gets  Enriched.  (Psy.) 

(Fact  and  nature  of  apperception.  The  richness  of 
our  outer  world  depends  upon  the  inner  richness  which  we 
have  developed.) 

II.  How  Misunderstandings  Arise.   (Psy.) 

("Double  apperception".  The  effect  of  mood  and 
its  control.) 

III.  How  Experience  Deceives  Us.  (Psy.) 

(Illusion  and  hallucination  and  their  practical  les- 
sons.) 

IV.  Apperception  and  Tact.  (Psy.) 

(Hitching  up  with  the  Auditor's  "Apperception 
Mass".  The  length  of  a  work  period.  A  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation of  supposed  stupidity.) 

V.  Race  Apperception — Keeping  Open-minded  toward  Progress. 
(Psy.  and  Eth.) 

VI.  How  We  Solve  Our  Problems — Conscious  Use  of  Hypotheses- 
(Logic.) 

VII.  Our  Concepts  and  How  We  Make  Them  Clear.   (Psy.  and 
Logic.) 

VIII.  How  We  Keep  Our  Ideas  Clear — Careful  Use  of  Words. 
(Psy.  and  Logic) 

IX.  How  We  Learn  the  Causes  of  Things.  (Logic) 

(Superstition.     Mill's  Experimental  Methods.) 
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X.    The  Pitfalls  of  Reasoning.  (Logic)  *- 

(The  material  and  some  of  the  formal  fallacies.) 

XL    What  We  Owe  to  Imitation.  (Psy.) 

XII.  How  Suggestion  Works  its  Way  into  Conduct.  (Psy.) 

XIII.  Three  Special  Forms  of  Suggestion.  (Psy.)  ^ 

(Hypnotism,  mental  healing,  and  fortune  telling.) 

XIV.  The  Character  of  the  Crowd.  (Sociology.) 

XV.  Constructive  Leadership  of  the  Crowd.  (Sociology) 

XVI.  The  Factors  in  Personality.  (Analytic) 

XVII.  The  Effective  Use  of  the  Memory.  (Psy.) 

XVIII.  Mental  Imagery.   (Psy.) 

XIX.  Imagination  and  its  Culture.    (Psy.) 

XX.  Attention. 

XXI.  The  Making  and  Breaking  of  Habits.    (Psy.)     " 

XXII.  Character  and  Will.   (Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Metaphy- 
sics.) 

XXIII.  The  Strong  Self— The  "Social  Lion".    (Ethics) 

XXIV.  The  Strong  Self— Selfishness.    (Ethics) 

XXV.  The  Strong  Self — Independence.    (Ethics) 

XXVI.  The  Strong  Self— The  Popular  Hero.    (Ethics) 

XXVII.  The  Strong  Self— One's  Life  in  One's  Work.  (Ethics) 

XXVIII.  How  Work  May  be  Saved  from  Drudgery.    (Ethics)  • 

XXIX.  Loyalty  as  the  Solution.    (Ethics) 

(Following  Royce's  "Philosophy  of  Loyalty") 

XXX.  The  Choice  of  a  Profession.    (Industrial  Psychology) 

XXXI.  Efficiency  in  One's  Work.    (Industrial  Psychology) 

XXXII.  In  the  Valleys— The  Psychology  of  Periods  of  Discour- 
agement.   (Psychology  of  Education  and  Religion.) 

XXXIII.  The  Strong  Man's  Religion.  (Psy.  and  Phil,  of  Religion) 

(Religion  and  Strength.   Problems  involved  in  relig- 
ious growth.) 

In  the  successive  divisions  of  part  one  which  follow  we  shall 
discuss  in  turn: 

(1)  The  justification  of  such  general  course,  the  principles 
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of  the  selection  of  materials,  and  the  demarcation  of  the  field. 

(2)  The  relation  of  such  instruction  to  moral  training. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  such  instruction  may  be  expected  to 
function  in  practice,  and  the  conditions  depended  upon  to  ensure 
such  functioning. 

(4)  The  status  of  instruction  in  this  field  in  America  and  in 
the  more  important  foreign  countries. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PLACE  AND   NATURE  OF  A  GENERAL  COURSE 

A  general  course  is  rather  new  in  name,  though  now  for 
several  years  we  have  been  hearing  much  of  it,  but  its  idea  is  by 
no  means  new.  In  a  recent  number  of  "Education"  Professor 
Vaughan  MacCaughey  shows  (1)  how  Natural  History  began  as 
an  undiff erentiated  science,  passed  through  the  stage  of  intensive 
study  of  special  fields,  and  is  now  coming  back  to  its  old  character 
in  our  new  General  Science.  And  something  like  this  seems  to 
be  the  trend  of  all  of  our  studies.  They  began  with  relatively 
undifferentiated  fields  and  from  there,  some  generations  ago, 
broke  up  or  narrowed  down  to  highly  specialized  forms.  In  that 
stage  most  of  them  still  are,  but  there  is  a  decided  movement  to 
come  back  to  the  old  ground  (2)  through  general  introductory 
courses  preceding  the  specialized  ones. 

In  the  elementary  schools  we  have,  in  fact,  never  got  away 
from  the  policy  of  preceding  the  more  detailed  courses  with  those 
of  a  general  character.  Our  progress  in  this  respect  is  typified 
by  that  of  Commenius  in  his  Orbis  Pictus  in  that  he  begins  this 
epoch-making  book  with  an  account  of  God,  the  heavens,  and  the 
air,  and  only  afterwards  gets  down  to  such  details  as  the  parts 
of  the  human  body  or  the  articles  in  a  merchant's  shop.  Our 
characteristic  method  has  been  the  "spiral"  one.  Even  where 
"primary"  and  "intermediate"  books,  traversing  the  whole  field 
in  a  general  way,  have  been  replaced  by  specialized  texts  it  is  the 
custom  to  make  the  first  book  of  the  series  a  general  survey  of 
the  whole  field.  (3)  But  these  introductory  courses  have  not  been 
specifically  called  "general  courses"  and  the  reinstating  of  such 
course  in  the  high  school,  together  with  the  flaunting  of  the  new 

(1)  "Natural  History  in  the  Educational  Program,"  Education,  Dec., 
1915. 

(2)  That  is  in  the  sense  of  lack  of  differentiation,  not  of  unscientific 
guesswork. 

(3)  See,  for  example,  the  Winslow  series  of  geographical  readers,  and 
the  Gulick  Hygiene  Series. 
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name,  has  obscured  the  fact  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  un- 
tried device. 


The  induction  of  pupils  into  the  special  fields  through  gener- 
al courses  appears  to  be  the  psychologically  correct  method.  All 
cognition  is  normally  first  of  large  wholes  and  then  of  the  details 
which  make  up  those  wholes.  Professor  Judd  says:  "When  one 
first  enters  a  new  place,  as  for  example,  a  brilliantly  lighted  room 
— the  mass  of  experience  is  the  most  impressive  fact.  No  single 
object  stands  out  as  yet;  experience  is  a  confusion.  Gradually, 
the  total  mass  of  impressions  begins  to  subdivide  and  enter  into 
compact  relations.  The  unity  of  a  given  object  is  always  due,  as 
shown  by  such  illustrations,  to  a  double  process  of  analysis  and 
synthesis.  The  analysis  consists  of  distinguishing  one  part  of 
the  mass  of  sensation  from  the  rest.  The  synthesis  consists  in 
holding  the  appropriate  factors  together.  (4) 

Again  the  same  author  continues :  "Considered  scientifically 
the  movement  of  a  single  finger  is  a  simple  element  of  the  more 
general  movement  executed  in  closing  the  hands ;  but  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  development,  the  separate  movement  of 
a  single  finger  can  be  attained  only  as  the  result  of  long  practice, 
as  every  one  knows  who  has  tried  to  bend  a  single  finger  while 
keeping  the  other  parts  of  the  hand  perfectly  still. 

"In  like  manner,  we  find  that  concentration  of  attention  upon 
a  single  point  in  the  field  of  vision  is  always  a  special,  highly  de- 
veloped effort  of  attention,  in  contrast  to  the  general  survey  of 
the  whole  visual  field.  The  general  survey,  though  it  involves 
more  factors,  is  the  easier  and  decidedly  earlier  form  of  visual 
observation.  Finally,  the  concentration  of  attention  upon  the 
mere  color  quality  of  a  visual  point  is  a  distinctly  more  difficult 
task  than  concentration  on  all  the  attributes  of  such  a  point,  that 
is,  upon  its  position,  color,  and  meaning,  without  any  attempt  to 
select  one  attribute  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

"We  may  sum  up  the  discussion  of  this  distinction  between 
a  sensation  and  its  functional  relations  by  stating  that  an  ob- 
server always  begins  in  his  experience  with  a  great  body  of  sen- 
sations in  their  relations  and  arrives  at  a  single  sensation  factor 
only  by  an  effort  of  analytic  attention.  Science,  on  the  contrary, 

(4)     Judd,  Psychology,  page  172. 
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finds  it  simpler  to  consider  first  the  sensations  out  of  their  rela- 
tions, and  afterwards  to  take  up  one  by  one  the  typical  relations 
into  which  the  sensations  may  enter."  (5) 

And  just  what  is  true  of  the  movement  of  consciousness  at 
any  one  moment  is  true  also  of  its  movement  in  the  evolution 
from  childhood  to  maturity.  The  child  is  at  first  interested  in 
the  larger  and  more  superficial  aspects  of  things.  He  has  little 
patience  with  minute  details.  The  name,  the  common  use,  and 
later  the  larger  class  of  the  object  is  all  that  he  expects  in  answer 
to  his  questions.  (6)  His  mental  progress  is  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous.  (7)  Professor  James,  in  a  famous 
passage,  speaks  of  the  "big,  blooming,  buzzing  Confusion"  (8) 
with  which  the  baby  begins  its  conscious  existence,  and  Angel  re- 
marks: "We  may  say  that  the  great  tree  of  knowledge  springs 
from  the  seed  of  that  vague  consciousness  with  which  the  infant's 
life  begins.  Differentiation  followed  by  fresh  synthesis,  old  ex- 
periences blended  with  new  ones,  each  modifying  the  other — such 
is  the  course  of  progress.  (9) 

These  psychological  considerations  point  clearly  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  broad,  general  survey  of  a  field  before  narrowing  down 
to  the  study  of  a  single  aspect  of  that  field.  (10)  "There  should 
be,  in  the  first  place",  said  a  speaker  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  ten  years  ago,  (11)  "the  thorough  study  of  de- 
tails in  connection  with  some  typical  topics,  limited  in  number. 
There  should  be,  in  the  second  place,  the  study  of  grand  and  lead- 
ing lines  and  the  comprehensive  survey  of  principles  and  laws", 
and  the  study  of  these  "grand  and  leading  lines"  should  in  time 
precede  "the  thorough  study  of  details".  Preserved  Smith,  in 
the  Educational  Review,  (12)  likewise  pleads  for  a  general  intro- 
ductory course,  to  give  pupils  a  glimpse  of  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge,  before  they  are  plunged  into  its  details.  The  con- 
cepts which  pupils  can  gain  from  such  general  outlook  upon  the 

(5)  Judd,  Psychology,  pages  132-3. 

(6)  Kirkpatrick,  "Fundamentals  of  Child  Study",  pages  172-3. 

(7)  See   Criegh ton's   "Introductory   Logic",  pages   316-322. 

(8)  James,    "Psychology,    Briefer    Course",    page    16. 

(9)  Angell's  Psychology,  page  265. 

(10)  Compare  Swift,  "Learning  and  Doing",  pages  100-101. 

(11)  Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  "What  Should  the  High  School  Do  for  the 
Graduate  of  the  Elementary  School",  N.  E.  A.  Proc.   1896,  p.  354-366. 

(12)  Vol.  45,  pp  339-44. 
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"grand  and  leading  lines"  will  be,  of  course,  partial  concepts,  but 
such  partial  concepts  may  be  pedagogically  very  significant.  (13) 
They  constitute  centers  for  cumulative  impression  around  which 
growing  experience  can  cluster  and  organize  itself.  They  repre- 
sent those  large  masses  of  relatively  undifferentiated  data  of  con- 
sciousness out  of  Which  alone  adequate  concepts  can  grow  by  pro- 
gressive analysis  and  reconstruction.  (14) 


In  a  second  way  the  general  course,  fn  the  form  in  which  it 
is  being  at  present  advocated,  appears  to  be  justified  by  psy- 
chological considerations.  It  undertakes  to  present  a  maximum  of 
the  practical  and  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  of  the  theoretical  to 
the  special  sciences  to  be  taken  up  in  the  future.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  consist  merely  in  disconnected  precepts  but  it  does  aim 
to  satisfy  the  immediate  interests  of  the  student.  The  course  here- 
in described  for  example,  contains  no  chapter  not  having  an  imme- 
diate practical  application,  nor  does  it  contain,  at  least  intentional- 
ly, a  single  paragraph  which  is  not  demanded  by  such  utilitarian 
purpose.  It  undertakes  to  show  how  apperception  changes  the 
meaning  of  our  world  and  how,  in  consequence,  we  must  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  situation  so  as  to  meet  it  adequately;  how  sugges- 
tion and  imitation  influence  conduct;  how  attention,  imagination, 
and  memory  may  be  controlled  and  made  more  useful,  and  so  on. 
But  to  give  this  sort  of  matter  is  to  give  elementary  data  in  the 
psychological  realm.  It  is  to  take  the  step  which  the  Herbartians 
call  presentation.  It  is  to  bring  into  the  foreground  that  mass  of 
facts — otherwise  not  likely  to  be  noticed — through  which,  by  in- 
duction, generalizations  can  be  reached  which  will  rest  in  the  pu- 
pil's experience  instead  of  being  merely  verbal  propositions.  With 
these  facts  before  him  the  student  is  in  a  position  to  become  curi- 
ous as  to  their  underlying  causes,  just  as  he  may  become  curious 
about  the  causes  of  earthquakes  or  of  lightning  when  once  he  has 
heard  about  them  or  seen  them.  But  until  his  attention  is  direct- 
ed to  how  the  mind  works,  and  to  the  great  practical  importance 
of  these  workings,  he  is  in  no  position  to  generalize  these  work- 
ings into  connected  theories. 

(13)  Yocum,  "Culture,  Discipline,  and  Democracy",  pp  42-45. 

(14)  Compare  Angel's  Psychology,  pp  264-5. 
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The  logical  procedure  would  be,  without  doubt,  to  first  get 
the  general  theory  and  then  deduce  the  practical  consequences 
from  this.  When  the  theory  is  possessed  by  the  student  it  may 
be  assumed  that  he  commands  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
And  it  was  this  logical  procedure  that  long  dominated  the  teach- 
ing of  Physics,  of  Latin,  etc.  But  this  procedure  is  certainly  not 
the  psychological  one.  Throughout  history  men  have  advanced 
from  a  practical  handling  of  the  facts  to  more  or  less  idle  curios- 
ity about  the  underlying  principles  which  connected  those  facts 
into  a  coherent  system.  Then,  as  a  third  step,  this  system,  dis- 
covered as  the  result  of  idle  curiosity,  served  as  the  ground  for 
practical  deductions.  And  the  ontogenetic  procedure  is  exactly 
the  same  as  this  phylogenetic  one.  First  one  gets  experiences  and 
works  among  them.  He  makes  headway  by  the  use  of  simple 
empirical  rules.  Then  he  develops  an  interest  in  unifying  them 
into  a  system  through  the  discovery  of  underlying  principles  of 
connection.  And  finally,  after  he  has  so  fully  mastered  the  sys- 
tem as  to  think  readily  in  terms  of  it,  it  yields  to  him  all  sorts  of 
practical  applications.  Theory  is  thus  a  mean  between  the  prac- 

and  the  practical.  (15) 

But  by  no  means  all  students  traverse  this  whole  trial.  Many 
remain  in  the  first  stage,  dealing  with  their  world  on  the  purely 
empirical  level.  Still  others  get  as  far  as  the  second  and  experi- 
ence the  aesthetic  satisfaction  which  comes  from  seeing  their 
world  as  a  systematic  unity  instead  of  a  haphazard  jumble,  but 
stop  with  this.  Finally  a  few  proceed  to  the  third  stage  and  see 
experience,  in  certain  realms,  habitually  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  underlying  scientific  principles.  These  are  the  experts  in  their 
respective  fields. 

Now  the  vast  majority  of  men  may  appropriately  leave  off 
the  last  stage  for  every  sphere  except  that  in  which  they  have 
specialized.  In  fact  whether  they  appropriately  may  or  not  they 
usually  do,  for  most  of  us  find  it  too  strenuous  a  practice  to  travel 
"the  high  a  priori  road"  in  a  realm  which  we  but  seldom  traverse. 
The  second  stage  no  specialist  can  afford  to  leave  off  and  the  gen- 
eral student  can  stop  on  its  hither  side  only  at  the  expense  of 
what  has  long  been  rightly  considered  a  central  element  in  hu- 
man culture.  But  to  omit  the  first  stage — as  has  too  often  been 
done — and  to  plunge  directly  into  abstract  theory  is  to  court  the 
artificiality,  the  verbalism,  the  sterility  which  has  been  only  too 

(15)     Compare  Hibben,  "Logic:  "Inductive  and  Deductive",  pages  169-182 
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characteristic  of  past  education.  Whoever  does  not  approach  fun- 
damental theory  and  system  through  vital  practical  applications 
"entereth  not  in  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold".  In  consequence 
the  present  tendency  is,  in  conformity  with  this  psychological 
principle,  to  approach  our  subjects  through  their  practical  ap- 
plications rather  than  through  the  logical  development  of  their 
subject  matter.  (16) 


From  the  standpoint  of  educational  economy,  too,  the  gen- 
eral course,  consisting  of  the  most  useful  matter  out  of  a  range  of 
related  subjects,  justifies  itself.  It  has  become  a  pedagogical  ax- 
iom that  a  course  of  study  should  be  so  organized  that  at  no  mat- 
ter what  stage  a  pupil  is  obliged  to  leave  school  he  will  have  got 
the  most  complete  and  perfectly  rounded  course  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  get  up  to  that  time.  Now,  this  condition  the  gen- 
eral course  fulfils.  If  the  pupil  can  not  go  to  the  end  of  the  high 
school  a  course  in  general  science  in  the  grammar  school  has  left 
him  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  matter  of  certain  impor- 
tant sciences  which  otherwise  he  would  have  missed  entirely.  If 
he  drops  out  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  a  course  in  general 
mathematics,  or  in  general  history,  has  anticipated,  from  the  spe- 
cialized courses  in  those  fields  placed  later  in  the  curriculum,  the 
materials  most  essential  for  general  culture  and  for  practical  effi- 
ciency. The  pupil  is  thus  sure  of  getting  at  least  the  "hygiene" 
of  the  subject  and  if  he  misses  its  "physiology"  and  "anatomy" 
his  loss  is  not  complete.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  reaches  these 
more  systematic  treatments  of  his  subjects  they  will  be  all  the 
more  vital  and  meaningful  for  his  earlier  survey  of  practical 
aspects. 

Moreover  the  danger  is  not  merely  that  of  leaving  school  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  course.  Even  those  who  stay  are  obliged  to 
miss  many  courses  which  are  essential  to  a  broad  human  culture. 
The  cirriculum  has  become  so  extensive  that  no  one  can  any  longer 
master  more  than  a  small  part  of  it.  Yet  it  is  certainly  a  misfor- 
tune for  any  one  to  have  large  gaps  in  his  education.  We  need  a 

(16)  See  Snedden,  "The  New  Basis  of  Method",  Ed.  Kev.  Vol.  35,  pp 
227-41.  Contrast,  too,  such  a  Book  as  the  Mann  and  Twiss  Physics  with 
the  conventional  books  on  the  subject. 
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common  culture  which  will  make  it  possible  to  sympathize  with 
each  other.  And  in  this  situation  the  general  course  appears  to 
be  necessary  as  a  means  of  common  knowledge  and  taste.  On, 
then,  this  basis  of  general  culture  each  can  safely  specialize  in 
his  own  direction. 

John  F.  Woodhill,  in  summing  up  opinions  on  general  sci- 
ence, (17)  concludes:  "The  greatest  need,  and  likewise  the  great- 
est demand,  among  even  the  highly  educated,  is  for  information 
rather  than  training  in  science.  All  workers  and  students  require 
training  in  their  specialties,  but  in  other  fields  they  want  know- 
ledge in  simple  form  and  by  the  most  direct  method.  Does  this 
not  indicate  our  course  for  general  science  teaching?"  And  we 
might  appropriately  press  Mr.  Woodhill's  query  a  step  further 
and  ask,  Does  it  not  also  indicate  a  general  course  in  each  of  a 
number  of  other  fields? 

Professor  Judd  says :  "As  a  corollary  of  the  principle  of  in- 
dividual differences,  or,  perhaps  better,  as  a  second  independent 
principle,  we  must  emphasize  the  necessity  of  giving  to  each  stu- 
dnt  introductory  courses  in  all  the  major  fields  of  human  experi- 
ence. Later  life  will  demand  specialization ;  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence is  the  period  of  general  training  in  anticipation  of  the  pe- 
riod of  specialization The  clear  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple will  lead  high  school  teachers  to  present  to  students  certain 
general  courses  which  general  courses  will  supply  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  student  body  with  a  view  of  the  various  subjects 
in  which  they  are  not  expected  to  make  exhaustive  studies.  In 
the  early  pages  of  this  volume  (18)  this  recommendation  was 
made  even  in  the  extreme  form  that  certain  general  courses  be 
organized  to  give  students  some  notion  of  languages  other  than 
their  mother  tongue.  It  has  been  suggested  that  general  science 
might  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  giving  a  view  of  the  funda- 
mental methods  of  scientific  operations.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  mathematics  courses  be  amalgamated  in  such  a  way  that 
a  student  may  in  one  year  get  some  notion  of  both  algebra  and  ge- 
ometry. These  suggestions  are  in  keeping  both  with  the  natural 
development  of  the  subjects  themselves  and  with  the  tendencies 
that  are  appearing  in  secondary  schools."  (19) 

Nor  does  such  selection  of  only  the  more  useful  materials  out 

(17)  Educational  Review,  Vol.  48,  pp  298-300. 

(18)  Judd,  "Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects",  page  216. 

(19)  Judd,  "The  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects",  pp  506-7. 
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of  the  whole  mass  necessarily  mean  superficiality.  (20)  The  work 
can  be  just  as  thorough  in  its  way  as  is  that  of  the  more  complete 
science.  For  after  all,  thoroughness  is  a  wholly  relative  term.  (21) 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  thoroughness.  We  could  not  go 
into  every  ramification  of  the  subject.  Thoroughness  consists 
rather  in  selecting  such  materials  as  your  purpose  demands  and 
then  drilling  upon  these  until  they  are  well  mastered.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  to  draw  your  boundary  lines  where  your  conveni- 
ence dictates  and  within  these  limits  to  work  your  field  with  such 
effectiveness  as  to  have  your  pupils  develop  quite  as  great  a  sense 
of  mastery  as  if  those  boundaries  had  been  spread  farther  afield. 
(22)  As  Professor  Yocum  says :  (23)  "In  the  high  school  gener- 
al science,  general  mathematics,  and  general  history,  for  one  or 
two  years,  will  be  followed  by  review  courses  of,  say  a  period  of 
a  week,  throughout  the  remaining  school  years.  In  the  formal 
program  such  studies,  in  their  initial  presentation,  may  seem 
superficial  and  as  review  courses  attenuated,  but  they  are  infinite- 
ly more  thorough  in  the  sense  of  mental  training,  continuity,  and 
dominance,  than  courses  full  of  relatively  useless  details  that  are 
not  reviewed  at  all." 


Nor  is  the  general  course  obliged  to  forego  the  advantage  of 
a  certain  organic  unity.  It  is  no  haphazard  collection.  It  has  its 
own  criterion  for  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  subject  matter. 
It  has  its  own  chosen  range  and  maintains,  more  or  less  consist- 
ently, its  own  viewpoint.  (24)  If  it  did  not  it  would  not  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions  for  a  place  as  a  curricular  element.  "A  ho- 
mogeneous mass  of  experience  could  not  become  knowledge,  be- 
cause one  thing  can  be  known  only  as  being  different  from  anoth- 
er   These  original  differences  in  experience  enable  us  to 

(20)  Compare  Yocum,  "Culture,  Discipline,  and  Democracy",  pp  135. 

(21)  See   McMurray:    "What   Omissions   are   Advisable   in   the   Pres- 
ent Course  of  Study  and  What  Should  be  the  Basis  for  the  Same?",  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  Vol.  pp  194-202.  (Especially  pp  196-7) 

(22)  But  for  a  somewhat  adverse  view  on  this  matter  see  Rush  Rhees, 
"Thoroughness  vs.  Breadth",  School  Review,  Vol.  XI,  pp  200-210. 

(23)  "Determinants  of  the  Course  of  Study",  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.48,  pp  166-83. 

(24)  Compare  Yocum:     "Culture,  Discipline,  and  Democracy",  pp  132- 
135  and  160-163. 
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sort  them  out  and  classify  them.  The  motives  for  doing  so  come 
from  the  different  ends  and  aims  we  have  in  life.  These  make  the 
division  of  experience  necessary  in  order  that  the  ends  of  life  may 
be  more  efficiently  realized.  The  results  are  the  various  subjects 
we  find  in  the  curriculum. 

"Every  subject  of  study  that  we  have  in  schooi  and  in  life 
centers  about  a  characteristic  and  distinguishing  core  of  thought 
or  activity  which  is  technically  called  a  node.  This  node  is  used 
as  a  criterion  for  the  selection  of  the  data  that  make  up  the  par- 
ticular subject  in  hand.  The  node  for  physics  is  the  phenomena 
of  mass  and  force,  for  psychology  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, for  medicine  the  pertinency  of  a  datum  to  enter  into  the  al- 
leviation and  cure  of  diseases,  for  engineering  the  pertinency  to 
meet  the  physical  needs  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  so  on 
through  the  list."  (25) 

And  so  when  we  think  of  general  courses  we  must  not  think 
of  mere  aggregates  of  practical  rules  out  of  a  field  of  some 
breadth.  Rather  we  must  think  of  coherent  groups  of  educational 
materials  organized  on  a  somewhat  different  level  from  that  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed.  With  this  in  mind  Dr.  Yocum 
predicts  (26)  that  the  course  of  study  will  be  reorganized  "into  a 
dynamic  system  of  essentially  useful  relationships"  in  which  "All 
students  will  be  required  to  master  cumulatively  the  portions  of 
psychology,  and  ethics,  literature  and  art,  sociology,  economics, 
and  political  economy,  elementary  mathematics,  and  the  .natural 
sciences  that  are  essential  through  high  degree  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  usefulness. 

"As  to  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  if  the  test  of 
relative  worth  is  rightly  applied,  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
is  likely  to  present  a  varied  selection  of  facts  and  principles  in 
which  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  and  all  branches  of  nat- 
ural sciences  are  each  in  part  represented.  In  mathematics  this 
will  mean  a  year  of  required  work  divided  between  advanced 
arithmetic,  the  phases  of  algebra  most  directly  useful,  and  pos- 
sibly two  or  three  books  of  geometry.  In  science  it  will  involve 
general  or  elementary  science  in  the  form  of  laboratory  work  in 
which  the  most  direct  and  immediately  useful  facts  and  principles 
of  all  sciences  are  experimentally  illustrated.  Beyond  the  first 
high  school  year  mathematics  will  be  confined  to  specialization 

(25)  Reudiger:     "The  Principles  of  Education",  page  172. 

(26)  "Culture,  Discipline,  and  Democracy",  page  259  and  269. 
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except  for  the  time  spent  in  review,  while  the  application  of  the 
test  of  relative  worth  will  determine  the  order  in  which  various 
natural  sciences  shall  be  taught.  There  will  probably  be  enough 
directly  useful  material  in  each  for  it,  when  added  to  the  general 
relationships  useful  as  memory  and  apperception  centers,  to  just- 
ify the  requirement  of  each  as  a  special  branch,  though  not  in  the 
exhaustive  detail  now  characteristic  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology." 


Now  the  course  herein  described  aims  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements indicated  above.  It  is  a  general  course  because  it  se- 
lects its  materials  from  a  wider  field  than  is  ever  included  in  any 
one  of  the  special  sciences.  The  larger  part  of  its  materials  is 
taken  from  psychology,  a  large  part  from  ethics,  a  considerable 
part  from  logic,  and  a  smaller  part  from  social  psychology  and  the 
psychology  of  religion  and  a  very  little  from  metaphysics.  It  does 
not  indicate  the  differentiation  of  these  fields  but  plunders,  with- 
out ado  or  apology,  from  any  realm  capable  of  contributing  to  its 
purpose.  In  this  way  it  can  offer  to  the  student,  in  common  with 
all  general  courses,  an  opportunity  to  find  his  interests,  if  they 
should  lie  here,  and  to  decide  intelligently  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
secute his  studies  further  in  this  direction.  It  should  also  give 
him  perspective  in  his  study  of  college  psychology,  logic,  and  eth- 
ics— a  perspective  which  is  too  often  sadly  lacking.  This  course 
is,  however,  planned  less  as  an  acquaintance  and  appreciation 
course  than  is  usually  the  case  with  general  courses.  Its  charac- 
ter as  introductory  to  future  special  subjects  is  at  all  points  delib- 
erately subordinated  to  its  character  as  directly  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  conduct. 

Conforming  to  the  second  canon  of  a  general  course  as  now 
understood,  ours  undertakes  to  collect  the  most  useful  matter  from 
its  courses,  in  so  far  as  such  matter  is  adapted  to  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  pupils  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  The  prob- 
lem of  adaptation  is,  however,  rather  one  of  method  of  presenta- 
tion than  of  subject  matter  for,  as  President  Hall  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  nothing  "really  worth  knowing  the  substance  of  which 
can  not  be  taught  now  (that  is  during  adolescence)  if  we  have 
pedagogical  tact.  (27)  On  the  score  of  adaptation  alone  it  was 

(27)     Ideal  School,  p  485. 
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not  found  necessary  to  omit  any  topic  which  from  other  stand- 
points seemed  particularly  desirable,  though  lack  of  space  for  suf- 
ficiently full  development  made  it  advisable  not  to  undertake  cer- 
tain topics  which  in  themselves  would  have  been  worth  while. 

Practical  utility  was  measured  largely  by  the  frequency  with 
which  the  instruction  was  expected  to  have  occasion  to  function 
and  the  importance  of  the  right  adjustment  on  these  occasions. 
(28)  In  large  measure  the  success  of  our  lives  is  determined  by 
how  much  our  world  can  be  made  to  mean  to  us ;  hence  a  discus- 
sion of  the  means  by  which  we  may  enrich  our  world  seemed  of 
fundamental  importance.  Almost  daily  serious  misunderstand- 
ings arise  and  are  often  tragic  in  their  consequences;  in  conse- 
quence such  a  discussion  of  the  psychology  of  misunderstandings 
as  would  tend  to  maintain  the  individual's  equilibrium  through 
them  appeared  eminently  desirable.  The  successful  man  differs 
from  the  unsuccessful  as  much  in  tact  as  in  draught-horse  ability ; 
therefore,  as  there  are  certain  universal  elements  in  tact  of  which 
the  secret  can  be  given,  it  was  regarded  worthwhile  to  teach  its 
psychology.  So  many  blunders  come  from  ignorance  of  the  psy- 
chology of  misinterpretation,  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  man's 
antipathy  to  change,  of  the  effective  method  of  attacking  the 
problems  which  we  are  called  upon  to  solve,  of  the  workings  of 
the  mind  in  imitation  and  under  the  influence  of  suggestion,  and 
so  much  increase  in  social  efficiency  from  having  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  such  psychology,  that  it  seemed  proper  to  include  them  in 
a  course  intended  to  be  practical.  Likewise  many  times  each  day 
one  is  called  upon  to  use  the  memory,  to  employ  the  imagination, 
to  give  and  to  claim  attention,  to  form  habits,  and  the  way  in 
which  one  does  these  things  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  his  life;  in  consequence  instruction 
which  would  tend  to  guide  him  in  the  performance  of  these  func- 
tions seemed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Of  course,  the  same 
criterion  that  determined  the  inclusion  of  the  larger  topics  de- 
termined also  that  of  the  details  with  which  these  larger  topics 
were  developed.  For  a  fuller  satement  of  what  material  was  judg- 
ed to  be  thus  most  useful  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  detailed 
synopsis  of  the  subject  matter  in  Part  II  of  this  paper. 

On  the  negative  side  this  test  of  relative  usefulness  deter- 
mined the  deliberate  rejection  of  much  matter  commonly  included 

(28)  Compare  Yocum:  Determination  of  the  Relative  Value  of  De- 
tails within  the  Course  of  Study,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1913,  pp  279-85. 
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in  the  special  sciences  drawn  upon.  Thirty  years  ago  Samuel 
Thurker  gave  to  the  National  Educational  Association  the  opinion, 
on  the  teaching  of  logic  in  the  secondary  schools,  by  his  friend, 
"an  eminent  professor  in  a  state  university  who  has  had  abundant 
secondary  school  experience  and  who  holds  a  foremost  rank  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad  as  a  master  of  philosophical  science". 
This  professor  recommended  that  there  be  taught  in  the  second- 
ary schools  "the  most  mechanical  and  fixed  parts  of  formal  logic, 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  incorporation  of  thinking  in 
language. 

"On  this  basis  the  strictly  formal — not  the  real — distinction 
between  terms,  propositions,  and  arguments  might  be  set  forth 
and  committed  to  memory  and  applied  to  examples.  The  form 
character  of  division,  and  its  formal  rules ;  the  same  of  definition, 
the  simple  formal  relations  of  propositions  and  conversion,  oppo- 
sition and  permutation ;  and  the  form  of  the  syllogism,  categori- 
cal, conditional,  and  disjunctive,  with  the  figuring  and  modalizing 
of  the  first,  and  the  mode  forms  of  the  two  latter,  including  in 
each  case  thorough  apprehension,  and  after  memorizing  of  the 
rules  for  valid  form  and  of  the  corresponding  formal  fallacies  and 
their  technical  names."  (29) 

Now  from  our  course  we  have  intentionally  excluded  just 
what  this  "eminent  professor"  wished  to  include.  If  there  is 
anything  in  all  the  range  of  school  subjects  unlikely  to  be  practi- 
cally applied  in  ordinary  daily  thinking  it  is  a  technical  treat- 
ment of  mood  and  figure  in  logic,  and  for  that  matter  the  whole 
list  of  topics  recommended  by  this  worthy  gentleman.  In  conse- 
quence they  offered  themselves  in  vain  as  candidates  for  our 
practical  course.  In  ethics  the  logical  inconsequences  or  self  con- 
tradictions, so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  technical  writer  on  the 
subject,  were  taboo.  Such  is,  for  example,  the  refutation  of  the 
argument  for  universalistic  hedonism  on  the  ground  that  it  com- 
mits several  logical  fallacies  (30) — a  refutation  that  is,  indeed, 
verbally  correct  but  that  leaves  the  reader  rather  with  a  smile 
at  its  ingenuity  than  with  a  determination  to  live  his  life  on  a 
sublimer  level.  Instead  such  arguments  were  chosen,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  topics,  as  would  tend  to  inspire  in  the  pupil 
aversion  to  the  policies  deemed  inadequate  and  enthusism  for 
those  deemed  adequate,  even  though  the  arguments  were  not 

(29)  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1887,  page  435. 

(30)  See  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics,  page  218-222. 
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the  conventional  ones  of  classical  ethics.  (31)  But  our  problem 
we  considered  to  be  the  practical  one  of  influencing  conduct  rath- 
er than  the  academic  one  of  giving  information  about  ethical  mat- 
ters. 

From  the  psychological  part  many  of  the  most  cherished 
topics  of  this  science  were  deliberately  left  out.  Among  these 
was  the  lengthy  account  of  the  nervous  system  which  opens  the 
typical  text  book  on  psychology.  The  writer  agrees  with  Profes- 
sor Stanley  when  he  says:  "It  appears  to  me  quite  out  of 
the  way  that  the  beginner  should  attack  the  psychology  of  nerve, 
for  men  naturally  approach  consciousness  long  before  they  come 
to  any  knowledge  of  nerve",  just  as  they  approach  chemistry 
through  another  route  than  astro-physics.  Of  course  one  would 
be  mad  to  attempt,  at  this  day,  to  treat  psychology  without  ref- 
erence to  the  physical  basis  of  neural  processes,  but  one  can  bring, 
and  in  this  course  we  have  brought,  in  the  physiology  of  the  ner- 
vous system  only  at  such  points  as  appeared  inevitable,  and  only 
as  fully  as  our  practical  purpose  demanded.  Our  course  is,  in 
its  relative  emphasis,  an  "ethical  psychology"  rather  than  a 
"physiological  psychology",  though,  of  course,  it  continually  util- 
izes the  conclusions  of  physiological  psychology  and  nowhere  in- 
tentionally ignores  them. 

Among  other  topics  purposely  excluded,  as  foreign  to  the 
practical  purpose  of  the  course,  are  the  following:  A  discussion 
of  the  structure  of  the  various  sense  organs,  the  thresholds  of 
sensations,  Weber's  and  Fechner's  Laws,  the  continuity  of  the 
stream  of  thought,  the  subconscious,  the  psychology  of  space  and 
time,  the  laws  of  thought,  animal  intelligence,  the  theory  of  the 
emotions  (except  as  touched  upon  briefly  under  mood  and  its  con- 
trol), reflex  and  automatic  acts  (except  slightly  under  habit),  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  factors  in  will,  and  the  self  (except 
slightly  under  character  and  will).  Of  course  all  these  topics  are 
in  their  way  important  enough  but  they  seem  to  be  rather  for 
the  specialist  in  psychology,  who  is  interested  in  it  as  a  sys- 
tematic science,  than  for  him  who  is  plundering  it  for  such  ma- 
terials as  he  can  readily  and  directly  apply  to  the  problems  of 
his  every  day  life. 

Again  we  avoided,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  expenditure  of 
energy  in  the  acquirement  of  a  technical  terminology.     Where 

(31)  See  especially  the  arguments  against  pleasure  seeking  as  a  suffi- 
cient standard  for  the  strong  man,  synopsis,  chapter  xxiv. 
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technical  terms  were  essential  they  were  used,  but  even  here  an 
effort  was  made  to  so  employ  them  that  their  context  would  show 
their  meaning.  Even  such  important  terms  as  attention,  mem- 
ory, and  habit  were  discussed  without  any  effort  at  a  formal  defi- 
nition of  them,  on  the  ground  that  pupils  already  know  in  a  gen- 
eral way  what  they  mean  and  that  any  further  delimitation  of 
the  concept  could  most  naturally  come  with  the  discussion,  and 
arise  out  of  it,  rather  than  precede  it. 

Not  that  the  learning  of  technical  terms  is  not  valuable  in 
its  place.  In  a  course  intended  primarily  as  an  introduction  to 
later  technical  studies  an  advance  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  main  terms  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  words  are  tools 
in  terms  of  which  we  think,  (32)  and  without  exact  terms  think- 
ing is  almost  sure  to  be  crude.  Moreover  students  take  very  read- 
ily to  instruction  that  consists  largely  in  acquiring  and  disting- 
uishing between  terms — in  fact  appear  to  prefer  it  to  any  other — 
perhaps  because  it  is  more  tangible  and  can  be  got  and  delierved 
up  in  the  recitation  hour  in  a  more  definite  and  facile  way  than 
anything  else.  But  our  concern  was  rather  a  dynamic  than  a 
speculative  type  of  intellection  and  a  nice  discrimination  between 
words,  as  the  major  part  of  our  effort,  did  not  seem  to  point  di- 
rectly and  vigorously  enough  toward  action  to  be  included  in  a 
practical,  dynamic  psychology. 

Thorndyke,  in  writing  on  psychology  for  high  schools,  says 
on  this  point:  "It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  nomenclature,  defi- 
nitions, and  endless  divisions  into  species  make  a  teachable  book 
and  delude  teachers  and  students  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
solving  the  problems  of  existence  .They  also  appeal  to  the  class- 
ifying interest,  which  is  likely  to  be  strong  in  superior  minds, 
and  so,  because  they  can  be  comprehended  and  learned  only  by 
capable  students,  delude  us  all  into  thinking  that  studying  them 
makes  students  capable.  (Such  a  course  in  psychology  might  be 
a  good  test  of  intelligence,  but  it  would  not  produce  or  increase 
it."  (33) 

Again,  on  the  score  of  relative  usefulness,  we  deliberately  re- 
frained from  going  far  into  any  special  field.  In  psychology  and 
sociology  especially  there  are  many  aspects  that  are  new  and 

(32)  See  Yocum,  "Culture,  Discipline,  and  Democracy." 

(33)  "Psychology  in  the  Secondary  Schools",  School  Review,  Vol.  X, 
pp  114-23. 
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consequently  tempting.  (34)  Among  these  new  aspects,  too, 
there  are  some  that  are  extremely  significant.  In  industrial  life, 
also,  each  occupation  requires  its  own  training,  and  clearly  this 
training  is  a  part  of  the  education  for  the  control  of  conduct. 
But  all  of  these  fields  are  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  spe- 
cialist and  not  to  the  general  student.  Hence  the  test  of  relative 
usefulness  in  a  heterogeneous  class,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
class  as  a  whole,  demands  that  they  should  be  entered  only  so  far 
as  they  contain  elements  of  universal  application. 

The  third  canon  for  a  general  course — the  necessity  for  a 
certain  principle  of  organization — was  a  final  factor  in  determin- 
ing our  subject  matter.  Our  point  of  orientation  was  the  indi- 
vidual. Whatever  entered  had  to  be  of  some  dynamic  service  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  instruction  was  to  be  given.  It  had  to 
be  of  such  character  as  to  tend  to  make  his  personal  adjustments 
to  his  world  more  effective  on  the  side  of  his  social,  and  intellec- 
tual, and  industrial  relationships.  Moreover  the  contributions 
sought  from  the  various  fields  were  to  be  not  layman's  gossip 
but  such  well  authenticated  and  relatively  fundamental  scientific 
generalizations  as  would  give  the  student  firm  principles  from 
which  to  intelligently  orient  himself  amid  the  multitudinous  prob- 
lems which  would,  in  the  future,  confront  him.  This  test  ap- 
peared to  justify  the  material  indicated  in  the  synopsis  of  Part  II. 

On  the  other  hand  this  criterion  made  it  necessary  to  omit 
considerable  material  which  would  have  met  the  other  two  tests. 
In  sociology,  for  example,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  useful  mat- 
ter not  here  included.  Such  topics  as  the  nature  of  society,  how 
aggregates  of  people  are  formed,  the  process  of  socialization,  the 
significance  of  the  family  and  the  school  and  other  social  insti- 
tutions, problems  of  immigration,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  a 
thousand  others  are  eminently  practical,  but  they  are  of  interest 
primarily  from  the  group  standpoint  and  only  indirectly  topics 
which  bear  upon  the  individual's  making  effective  of  his  own  con- 
duct. In  like  manner  an  effort  to  clear  up  the  pupil's  notion  of 
what  constitutes  true  honor,  patriotism  and  friendship;  to  en- 
force the  virtues  of  honesty,  thrift,  truthfulness,  and  others ;  and 
to  develop  an  acquaintance  with,  and  an  appreciation  of,  our  so- 
cial institutions  and  our  great  men  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
would  surely  be  a  laudible  effort,  but  it  would  not  be  coherent 

(34)  For  example  Meunsterberg's  extension  of  Psychology  into  Busi- 
ness and  to  Law. 
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with  the  other  material  nor  in  accordance  with  its  view  point, 
hence  had  to  be  excluded. 

A  study  of  social  forms  (manners,  etiquette)  would  probably 
be  worthwhile  in  school,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  social  convention 
rather  than  of  personal  forcefulness,  hence  outside  of  our  sphere. 
President  Hall  suggests  a  course  of  training  designed  to  make  pu- 
pils hate  certain  vices  and  love  virtues  through  presenting  types 
of  each  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  revolting  nature  of  the 
one  and  the  lovely  nature  of  the  other  stand  out  with  compelling 
vividness.  (35)  There  could,  certainly,  be  nothing  more  valuable 
than  this.  But  again  it  is  outside  of  our  field,  for  we  are  con- 
cerned not  primarily  with  developing  emotional  antipathies  and 
attractions  but  with  giving  rational  principles  through  which  the 
student  can  intelligently  orient  himself.  Our  effort  is,  of  course, 
supplementary  to  that  of  President  Hall  but  it  is  not  identical 
with  it. 

In  fact  there  is  room  for  a  number  of  general  courses  in  this 
wide  field  of  social,  moral,  and  economic  relationships,  each  with 
its  own  viewpoint.  But  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  one  herein  de- 
scribed to  confine  itself  strictly,  in  the  selection  and  organiza- 
tion of  its  matter,  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  in  his  efforts 
to  so  adjust  himself  to  his  intellectual,  social,  and  industrial 
problems  as  to  make  his  life  as  forceful  and  effective  as  possible. 

(35)     What  Changes  Should  be  made  in  Public  High  Schools  to  Make 
them  More  Efficient  in  M,'oral  Training",  "The  Aims  of  Religious  Educa- 


CHAPTER III. 
RELATION  TO   MORAL  TRAINING 

For  the  last  half  century  a  perennial  subject  for  educational 
discussion  has  been  the  advisability  of  giving  direct  moral  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  One  can  scarcely  look  through  a  volume 
of  the  report  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, or  of  such  old  and  leading  pedagogical  journals  as  the  Edu- 
cational Review  and  Education,  even  from  their  very  first  num- 
bers, without  finding  one  or  more  articles  on  some  phase  of  moral 
education  in  the  schools,  though  this  discussion  seems  to  have 
waged  most  furiously  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
In  so  extended  a  discussion  it  is  natural  that  both  sides  should 
be  defended,  for  "it  takes  two  to  make  a  fight". 

An  extreme  position  on  the  negative  side  of  this  question 
is  taken  by  R.  T.  Chalolmeley  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education : 
"There  is",  he  says,  "no  more  relation  between  the  kind  of  moral 
instruction  that  can  be  given  a  class  of  boys  and  the  conduct  of 
those  boys  than  there  is  between  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and 
the  fact  that  they  do  their  home  work."  (1)  Professor  Home, 
speaking  for  a  large  following,  comments:  "not  moralizing  but 
incidental  moral  practice  is  our  better  plan".  (2) 

Students  of  the  problem  who  take  this  attitude  do  not  neces- 
sarily overlook  the  importance  of  character  formation  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  school.  They  believe,  however,  that  instruction  in  mor- 
als is  not  the  way  by  which  this  function  is  to  be  performed.  They 
are  convinced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  instruction  is  impotent  to 
guide  conduct — that  action  is  the  result  of  habit  and  impulse 
rather  than  of  theory — and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  instruc- 
tion is  likely  to  foster  a  morbid  attitude  (3) — that  at  the  best  it 
will  make  pupils  priggish  and  at  the  worst  will  precipitate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  contrary — suggestibility  so  characteristic  of  many 
youths,  a  positive  antagonism  to  the  morality  recommended. 

They  would  attain  the  end  of  character  development  indi- 
rectly instead  of  going  after  it  directly.  School  life,  they  claim, 

(1)  Quoted  in  Educational  Foundations,  Vol.  19,  pp  110-114. 

(2)  H.  H.  Home  in  "Aims  of  Religious  Education",  page  259. 

(3)  For  a  statement  of  this  danger  see  Kirkpa trick,  "The  Individual 
in  the  Making",  pp  232-3. 
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is  full  of  opportunities  for  incidental  moral  training  and  these, 
they  believe,  since  they  are  entirely  free  from  artificiality  and 
formality,  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  means.  The 
play  ground,  the  athletic  field,  the  class  activities,  the  school  so- 
cials, when  rightly  controlled  afford  valuable  opportunities  for 
moral  training.  The  discipline  of  the  school  furnishes  in  many 
ways  opportunities  for  training  the  pupils  in  right  conduct  and 
for  developing  the  moral  judgment.  The  regular  studies  of  the 
curriculum,  too,  nearly  all  afford  valuable  moral  training  as  a  by- 
product. All  these  incidental  means  the  teacher  should  assidu- 
ously, adroitly,  but  covertly  employ.  But  his  method  should  be, 
that  of  old  John  Locke,  perhaps  the  common  father  of  them  all, 
the  "method  of  teaching  children  by  a  repeated  practice,  and  the 
same  action  done  over  and  over  again,  under  the  eye  and  direc- 
tion of  the  tutor,  till  they  have  got  the  habit  of  doing  it  well,  and 
not  by  relying  on  rules  trusted  to  their  memories".  (4) 

But  no  one  can  even  glance  into  the  extensive  literature  on 
the  subject  without  seeing  that  the  weight  of  opinion  is  easily  on 
the  side  of  some  sort  of  direct  moral  instruction.  (5)  The  advo- 
cates of  this  point  out,  what  we  all  well  know,  that  any  matter  left 
for  incidental  teaching  is  almost  certain  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
this  is  no  less  true  of  moral  instruction  than  of  that  in  other  fields. 
Dr.  Eugene  Boulton  humorously  remarks,  (6)  regarding  moral 
instruction  limited  to  occasions  when  it  is  incidentally  suggested 
by  some  concrete  case  in  connection  with  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  that,  "Under  this  plan  a  child  would  have  to  be  an  unmiti- 
gated scamp  to  secure  a  reasonably  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  right  doing."  Besides,  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  such  in- 
struction is  not  comprehensive  nor  related,  is  remedial  rather 
than  preventive,  and  is  vindictive  rather  than  beneficent, 
so  that  it  finds  the  pupil  in  a  more  or  less  defiant  mood  and  not 
in  that  open,  sympathetic  one  which  effective  instruction — espe- 
cially effective  moral  instruction — demands. 

As  for  the  opportunities  for  moral  training  inhering  in  the 
regular  studies  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Many  writers 
claim  that  English  Literature  is  rich  in  opportunities  for  such 
training  while  others  almost  frantically  caution  teachers  against 

(4)  Locke,    "Some    Thoughts    Concerning   Education",    page    39. 

(5)  A  convenient  summary  of  opinions  up  to  1906  can  be  found  in  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  13,  pp  409-460. 

(6)  "Moral  Training  in  the  Schools",  Education,  Vol.  VIII,  pp  411-21. 
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turning  literature  into  such  function.  In  the  same  volume  of 
the  Report  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  one  writer 
asserts  that  in  the  classics  "there  is  a  large  field  for  moral  in- 
struction, of  which  good  use  is  made  by  the  classical  teacher", 
(7)  while  the  next  replies  that  "the  ancient  classics  offer  no  advan- 
tage that  will  warrant  diverting  them  from  their  present  use  to 
texts  on  ethics".  (8)  And,  as  practice  lags  always  somewhat  be- 
hind theory,  it  is  probably  quite  within  the  truth  that  moral 
training,  if  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  professors  whose 
main  concern  is  their  own  special  subjects,  is  "honored  more  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance". 

Hence,  to  ensure  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  give  it  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum. 
The  Moral  Education  Congress,  meeting  in  New  York  in  Febru- 
ary, 1911,  resolved,  among  other  things,  "That  direct  moral  in- 
struction, varying  in  content  according  to  conditions,  systematic 
or  otherwise  according  to  personal  preference,  be  employed  as  a 
means  of  moral  education,  with  the  special  object  of  developing 
the  power  and  habit  of  moral  thoughtfulness." 

Not  that  the  advocates  of  explicit  moral  instruction  would 
depend  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such  instruction  for  results. 
Aristotle's  refutation  of  the  faith  of  Socrates  in  the  efficacy  of 
knowledge  has  stood  as  a  sufficient  lesson  to  all  the  ages.  They 
would  make  all  the  use  possible  of  incidental  moral  teaching  and 
training,  but  they  would  clutch  at  any  additional  straw  that  is 
likely  to  assist  in  the  great  task.  "We  agree,"  says  Professor 
Hollister,  "that  there  is  need  of  more  efficient  moral  training. 
We  agree  that  in  its  functions  of  administering  education  the 
state  should  provide  for  this  defect  if  possible.  Shall  we  quibble 
about  the  means  while  the  situation  continues  to  grow  worse? 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  'whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into 
the  life  of  a  nation  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  schools/  If 
formal  ethical  teaching  will  further  the  work;  if  religion  is,  in 
any  important  sense,  a  basis  for  moral  growth,  and  if  moral  train- 
ing is  essential  to  good  citizenship,  how  can  we  afford  to  omit  any 
of  these  from  the  sum  of  our  teaching?"  (9) 

And  not  only  are  the  advocates  of  explicit  moral  instruction 
aware  of  the  supplementary  value  of  means  that  come  incidentally 

(7)  Aims  of  Religious  Education,  page  229.   (Dr.  William  T.  Peck) 

(8)  Idem,  page  231.     (Principal  Eugene  D.  Russel.) 

(9)  "High  School  Administration",  page  287. 
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to  hand  but  they  are  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  place  of  ideas  in 
conduct.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  one  may  see  the  better 
and  approve  it,  yet  follow  the  worse.  (10)  "Nevertheless",  they 
claim,  "because  a  mere  process  of  cognition  alone  fails  to  bring 
right  conduct,  it  does  not  follow  that  attempts  to  enlighten  the 
judgment  by  instruction  must  be  frowned  upon.  Surely  to  trust 
behavior  only  to  instinct  is  to  rely  upon  an  unsafe  guide.  Instinct 
itself  needs  direction;  for  it  is  just  as  likely  to  lead  us  wrong  as 
it  is  to  point  us  aright.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  human  society 
that  children  must  somehow,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  taught 
which  innate  tendencies  to  suppress  and  which  to  encourage.  The 
commonest  method  is  to  inflict  pain  when  they  let  a  wrong  instinct 
rule;  but  as  they  grow  older  and  continue  to  act  out  their  in- 
stincts for  mischief,  this  surely  is  not  the  only  way,  nor  the  wis- 
est, to  teach  them  how  to  choose  rightly.  Would  anyone  maintain 
that  children  can  never  be  helped,  even  before  maturity,  by  ap- 
peals to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  right  and  wrong 
conduct  mean?"  (11)  and  this  same  writer  goes  on  to  urge  not 
only  intellectual  guidance  but  the  other  two  elements  in  the  act 
as  well — emotion  and  habit  development — each  with  its  own  func- 
tion. "Moral  instruction",  he  says,  "which  does  not  touch  the 
deeper  springs  of  conduct  becomes  a  fruitless  and  often  harmful 
intellectual  exercise.  Moral  emotion  which  finds  no  opportunity 
to  express  itself  loses  itself  in  sentimental  vapor.  Moral  training, 
indispensable  as  it  is,  has  no  vital  meaning  to  the  children  unless 
it  calls  to  its  aid  the  enlightenment  of  the  judgment  and  the  stir- 
ring of  the  proper  disposition.  The  problem  of  the  school,  in  a 
word,  is  the  question,  not  of  any  one  agency  but  of  three  so  closely 
interrelated  that  none  of  them  can  do  its  allotted  work  without 
the  other  two.  Instruction,  inspiration,  training,  are  necessary, 
all  three.  It  is  in  this  triply  inclusive  sense  that  the  term  'moral 
education*  should  be  employed".  (12) 

Nor  do  the  advocates  of  moral  instruction  fear  the  morbidity 
of  which  their  opponents  make  so  much.  They  point  out  that  this 
is  chiefly  a  figment  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  not  tried 
the  work,  and  who  wish  to  find  an  excuse  for  passing  over  as  dif- 

(10)  See  O'Shea,  "Notes  on  Ethical  Training",  Ed.  Rev.  Vol.  XXIII, 
pp  368-73. 

(11)  Henry  Neuman,  "Some  Misconceptions  of  Moral  Education",  In- 
ternational Journal  of  Ethics,  page  336. 

(12)  Idem,  page  347. 
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ficult  task  as  this  admittedly  is.  Clifford  Webster  Barnes,  Execu- 
tive Chairman  of  the  International  Committee  on  Moral  Training, 
in  summing  up  opinions  on  the  matter,  reported  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  1909,  "The  hesitation  and  distrust 
shown  toward  systematic  moral  instruction,  based  upon  a  sylla- 
bus, where  this  plan  has  not  been  tried,  (This  applies  to  the  great- 
er part  of  the  schools) .  On  the  other  hand  the  universally  favor- 
able attitude  of  those  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
method  of  instruction",  and  another  N.  E.  A.  speaker  (13)  re- 
marks :  "We  do  not  find  the  class  of  pupils  that  does  not  enjoy 
a  straight  moral  talk,  provided  it  does  not  reveal  some  by-end  to 
be  served".  So  far  from  resulting  in  morbidity  and  moral  stagna- 
tion "direct  teaching  will  (1)  open  the  eyes  of  the  morally  blind, 
(2)  clear  away  moral  confusion,  and  (3)  forestall  moral  vaccilla- 
tion"  and  thus  "lead  through  thorough  and  decisive  thinking  to 
thorough  and  decisive  acting".  (14) 


In  America  moral  instruction  at  its  best  has  been  concrete  in 
method.  There  have  been  some  attempts  to  present  it  in  the  form 
of  morning  talks,  (15)  and  doubtless  there  have  been  in  our  coun- 
try not  a  few  instances  of  the  teaching  of  abstracts  ethics  to  chil- 
dren. But  predominantly  the  work  has  been  grounded  in  some 
sort  of  concrete  basis — in  proverb,  in  short  poetical  quotation,  in 
fable,  in  story,  and  later  in  biography.  These  serve  to  arouse  in- 
terest and  grip  attention,  constitute  nuclei  around  which  the  dis- 
cussion can  center  in  a  natural  way,  and  tend  to  carry  into  the 
lesson  the  emotional  tension  necessary  to  give  it  a  hold  not  only 
upon  the  intellect  of  the  child  but  upon  his  impulses  and  will  as 
well.  About  the  appropriateness  of  such  concrete  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  young  children  there  seems  to  be  no  question.  For 
preadolescents  it  is  doubtless  the  only  pedagogically  sound  pro- 
cedure. Especially  the  story  as  a  basis  for  instruction  has  appar- 
ently come  to  stay. 

Now  to  this  early  moral  instruction  the  course  herein  de- 

(13)  Miss  Lucy  Stickney,  "Incidental   Method  of  Moral  Instruction", 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1896,  pp  414-18. 

(14)  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  "Moral  Training  in  Schools",  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.,  1909,  pp  239-45. 

(15)  See  Brownlee,  Character  Building  in  the  Schools. 
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scribed  bears  no  particularly  close  relation.  To,  however,  what 
the  writer  believes  to  be  the  very  different  scope  and  function  of 
adolescent  moral  education  it  does  bear  a  close  relation.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  the  proper  guidance  of  conduct  as  falling  within  the  moral 
category.  Especially  at  this  period,  when  the  youth  is  extending 
his  interests  into  the  social  world  about  him  instead  of  living  to 
himself  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  preadolescent  to  do,  are  these 
problems  of  conduct  to  be  considered  moral  problems.  Since, 
therefore,  this  whole  course  deals  with  how  the  individual  may 
make  his  relations  to  his  personal,  social,  and  industrial  world 
most  appropriate  and  effective  it  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  moral 
training  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  affords  underlying  principles  by  which  the  more  desultory 
moral  and  other  practical  lessons  of  the  pupil's  earlier  years  may 
be  organized  into  a  coherent  system.  In  this  respect  it  is  sup- 
plementary to  moral  instruction  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

Coherent  system!  It  is  just  this  that  is  the  delicate  spot 
in  the  theory  of  the  ethical  training  of  the  young.  Should  there 
be  any  attempt  at  coherent  system  at  all  ?  Is  not  the  introduction 
of  this  a  return  to  the  now-completely-discredited  abstract  ethics  ? 
U  -Should  not  our  teaching  aim  to  develop  strong  moral  sentiments — 
strong  prejudices  in  the  right  direction — rather  than  presume  to 
rely  upon  rational  system? 

On  this  question  many  influential  students  of  the  problem, 
even  among  those  who  favor  direct  moral  instruction  in  school, 
take  an  affirmative  attitude — and,  too,  not  only  when  they  refer 
to  the  lower  grades,  but  when  they  have  in  mind  the  secondary 
schools.  President  Hall,  for  example,  says:  "What  we  need  is 
not  types  of  theory  but  types  of  each  virtue  and  vice,  the  miser, 
hypocrite,  saint,  martyr,  the  sot  and  the  sage,  the  paragon  of 
patience  or  heroism,  the  great  patriot,  the  dreamer,  idler,  the  roue, 
the  leader,  and  the  henchman,  the  rollicker  and  the  precision  and 
formalist,  the  ideal  student,  the  investigator,  the  recluse  and  man 
of  affairs,  the  fop,  cynic,  the  Puritan  and  cavalier,  the  ascetic  and 
debauchee,  the  finicky  and  over  scrupulous  man,  and  the  slattern, 
the  virago,  the  naive,  and  sophisticated,  and  all  the  other  types 
of  human  nature  which  stand  out  in  letters  and  history  more 
clearly  and  uniquely  because  in  simpler  lineaments  than  they  are 
anywhere  found  in  life.  These  are  single,  elemental,  moral  qual- 
ities personified,  and  so  best  suited  for  those  in  the  elemental 
stage  of  studying  man,  the  supreme  end  of  all  study.  These  put 
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forth  with  strong  colors,  and  fit  incidents  set  in  characteristic 
action,  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  with  the  good  always 
triumphing  over  the  bad,  teach  lessons  that  sink  deep  and  take 
root  and  bear  fruit  in  youthful  souls.  The  moral  must  be  sub- 
merged, impressed  indirectly,  by  hint  and  suggestion,  but  must 
never  be  absent."  (16) 

Again  it  is  claimed  that  youth  is  a  hero  wor- 
shipping animal  and  that  his  moral  training,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  concern  itself  to  provide  him  with  the  right  sort  of 
heroes  whom  he  may  imitate.  Hence,  they  say,  take  the  great 
leaders  from  history  and  idealize  them,  and  seek  supplementary 
heroes  in  literature  and  contemporary  life.  Let  pupils  learn  to 
be  honest  through  imitating  Lincoln,  patient  by  modeling  after 
Socrates,  self-denying  by  absorbing  the  story  of  Jean  Valjean. 
And  let  them  ask,  when  confronted  by  a  moral  crisis,  not  the  com- 
plicated question,  "What  is  right  to  do?",  but  the  more  concrete 
question,  "What  would  my  hero  do?" 

But  valuable  as  these  means  are  as  phases  of  moral  training, 
they  seem  to  the.  writer  to  lack  an  important  element  essential  to 
adolescent  nurture.  They  do  not  seem  to  take  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count the  marked  difference  in  function  and  in  character  between 
adolescent  and  preadolescent  education.  (17)  They  provide  an 
essentially  external,  authoritative,  and  static  type  of  training. 
Now  for  the  lower  schools  this  is  doubtless  sufficient.  For  it  is 
the  function  of  the  elementaray  schools  to  give  to  their  pupils  the 
ordinary  tools  of  life  which  all  men  alike  must  use.  (18)  On  the 
intellectual  side  this  means  the  ability  to  read,  to  write,  to  speak 
with  fair  facility,  to  use  the  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic, 
to  command  such  grasp  upon  the  more  elementary  features  of 
history,  geography,  and  psysiology  as  will  enable  them  to  react  in- 
telligently upon  these  subjects  when  more  seriously  studied  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  On  the  side  of  moral  training 
it  involves  making  effective  the  conventional  virtues  of  society — 
truthfulness,  industry,  kindness,  honesty,  faithfulness  to  civic 
obligations,  etc.  Until  one  has  made  these  virtues  a  part  of  his 
nature  he  is  in  no  condition  to  live  properly  with  his  fellows. 
Hence  they  are  to  be.  got  in  an  entirely  automatic  way — until 
they  function  without  even  a  pause  for  thought.  Until  they  have 

(16)  The  Aims  of  Religious  Education,  page  222. 

(17)  See  Johnson's  "High  School  Education",  pp  69-70. 

(18)  Johnson,   "High   School   Education",   pp   75-8. 
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been  mastered  as  tools  for  social  living  they  would  probably  be  im- 
peded rather  than  assisted  by  being  lifted  too  much  to  the  level 
of  explicit  critical  consciousness.  They  are  conventions  and  as 
such  are — like  the  mediaeval  theology  fitted  to  the  religious  child- 
hood of  the  race — to  be  learned  first  and  rationalized  afterwards. 
And  the  stage  of  preadolescence,  with  its  special  susceptibility 
to  habit  formation,  with  its  openness  to  suggestion,  with  its 
naivete,  with  its  readiness  to  yield  to  dogmatic  authority,  seems 
to  be  the  time  for  this  automatizing  of  the  conventional  moral 
virtues  and  viewpoints.  And  to  this  purpose  of  emotionalizing 
and  invigorating  the  traditional  attitudes  worked  into  the  life  of 
the  race  the  poem,  the  fable,  the  story,  the  biography,  with  their 
highly  conservative  emphasis,  appear  eminently  appropriate. 

But  the  function  of  the  high  school  is  different.  Trained  in- 
dividuality is  its  end.  (18)  It  must  make  a  strong,  self-orienting 
individual  who  can  stand  out  from  the  crowd  in  his  own  way. 
Hence  the  moral  training  here  may  not  merely  enforce  the  vir- 
tues of  the  group-  It  must  set  the  youth  on  his  own  feet  as  to  his 
moral  relations  and  clear  his  vision  as  well  as  stiffen  up  his  back- 
bone. iSays  Holmes,  "When  we  leave  the  domain  of  the  child 
in  which  moral  training  consists  chiefly  in  fitting  him  to  his  world 
by  the  formation  of  habits  from  instinct  and  enter  the  world  of 
the  adolescent  our  task  changes  altogether.  Here  the  problem 
is  no  longer  to  form  habits  from  instincts  by  getting  things  done, 
but  moral  training  merges  with  moral  instruction.  For  now  we 
must  inspire  the  youth  with  moral  ideals.  We  must  instil  ideas 
into  his  mind  so  that  they  will  regulate  all  his  instincts."  (19) 

Now  to  this  latter  function  the  biographical  method,  as  a  sole 
means,  is  evidently  not  so  well  suited  as  it  is  to  the  former.  For 
it  is  essentially  a  static  method,  well  calculated  to  enforce  es- 
tablished virtues  but  throwing  in  itself  little  light  upon  the  new 
problems  of  a  new  age.  To  be  sure  most  people,  even  of  trained 
individuality,  are — and  should  be — guided  largely  by  some  hero 
whom  they  keep  constantly  before  them — which  hero  it  is  the 
business  of  story  and  biography  to  furnish — but  the  more  intel- 
ligent of  these  use  these  heroes  rather  freely.  Where  they  do 
not  they  make  a  miserable  failure  out  of  their  devotion.  "What 
would  Jesus  do  ?",  or  "How  would  Lincoln  act  ?"  is  a  safe  question 
only  if  one  has  caught  the  spirit  and  not  merely  the  letter  of  their 
lives.  But  to  know  what  the  hero  would  really  do  is  to  understand 

(19)     Holmes,  "Principles  of  Character  Making",  page  307. 
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the  problem  itself.  What  one  of  the  prophetic  order  gets,  then, 
from  his  heroes  is  not  so  much  actual  guidance  as  a  certain  moral 
momentum.  They  do  not  so  much  tell  him  what  to  do  as  stiffen 
up  his  will  to  do  what  he  finds  demanded. 

Of  course  no  period  of  life  can  afford  to  forego  a  single  iota  of 
its  enthusiasm.  Provided  it  be  directed  properly  into  concrete 
activity  intense  emotionalism  is  an  enviable  asset,  for  it  is  the 
dynamic  force  out  of  which  life  is  driven  into  fruitful  shape.  But 
if  it  is  not  thus  properly  directed,  if  it  is  left  empty  and  formless, 
it  is  likely  to  become  a  disorganizing  and  harmful  facor  in  growth. 
It  may  weaken  the  will  instead  of  strengthening  it.  (20)  And  to 
this  excess  of  idealism  of  the  vapid,  dreamy  kind  adolescence  is 
peculiarly  subject.  Says  Chancellor  "At  seventeen  years  of  age 
idealism  is  almost  at  its  climax.  The  youth  has  begun  to  have  a 
sense  of  values  or  principles;  this  sense  is  still  obscure,  indefi- 
nite, and  unreliable,  therefore,  in  its  findings;  but  intellection  or 
reason  has  reached  the  point  of  activity.  Habits  are  fairly  fixed 
and  the  day  of  drill  is  past.  Morality  is  not  established  in  re- 
spect to  details;  but  the  spirit  of  morality,  which  is  wisdom,  is 
alive  and  strong."  (21) 

But  this  "spirit  of  morality  which  is  wisdom" — this  latent 
vigorous  idealism — is  in  itself  dumb.  It  needs  tutoring.  "Habit 
is  nine  tenths  of  life";  but  how  are  habits  to  be  formed?  "Ideals 
mark  off  one  man  from  another";  but  must  a  man  take  only 
those  ideals  which  the  gods  roll  down  to  him?  "Personality  is  a 
potent  factor  in  success" ;  but  what  is  the  stuff  of  which  person- 
ality is  made?  "Incisive  thinking  is  an  essential  to  scholarly  at- 
tainment"; but  what  are  the  secrets  of  incisive  thought?  Until 
the  youth  can  see  where  to  take  hold  concretely  his  idealism  is 
of  little  value  to  him.  He  can  only  fumble  in  the  dark.  He  needs 
not  only  the  courage  to  go  forward  but  a  clear  vision  to  en- 
able him  to  pick  out  a  fruitful  pathway  for  procedure. 

Now  what  can  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  chart  and 
compas  by  which  he  can  find  his  way  out  of  this  murky  atmos- 
phere? Plainly  only  a  more  organic  view  of  his  social  and  moral 
relationships.  The  hero-furnishing  method  does  not  in  itself 
go  far  enough.  It  leaves  him  without  fundamental  principles 

(20)  See  E.  E.  White,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1886.     See  also  James*  famous 
passage,  Psychology  (Briefer  Course) 

(21)  "Order  of  Development  and  Studies  Suited  to  Each  Stage",  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.,  1907,  pp  210-21. 
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to  which  to  hold  fast  if,  in  any  way,  his  ideal  as  a  whole  is  shat- 
tered. In  Ibsen's  "Ghosts"  Mrs.  Alving  says  to  Pastor  Manders: 
"When  you  forced  me  under  the  yoke  of  what  you  called  duty 
and  obligation;  when  you  lauded  as  right  and  proper  what  my 
whole  soul  rebelled  against  as  loathesome,  it  was  then  that  I 
began  to  look  into  the  seams  of  your  doctrines.  I  wanted  only 
to  pick  at  a  single  knot;  but  when  I  had  got  that  undone,  the 
whole  thing  raveled  out.  And  then  I  understood  that  it  was 
all  machine  sewn",  and  in  a  similar  vein  one  of  the  characters 
in  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup"  compares  certain  religious  dogmas 
to  an  egg  which  is  alright  as  long  as  it  remains  whole  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  cracked,  even  slightly,  it  all  runs  out. 

And  so  it  is  with  morality,  until  one  has  got  at  its  inner 
heart.  (22)  To  get  the  sure  footing  which  he  needs  the  youth 
must  get  into  the  secret  of  the  rationale  of  morality.  "I  am", 
says  a  writer  in  "School",  "a  firm  believer  in  a  judicious  method 
of  suggesting  to  the  pupil  the  logical  strength  of  the  doctrines 
one  may  be  indirectly  inculcating,  because  in  the  view  of  the 
self-enlightenment,  the  selbst-erklaerung,  it  is  a  great  gain 
for  the  pupil  to  find  that  some  at  least  of  the  beliefs  he  holds 
have  not  only  the  sanction  of  custom  and  sentiment  but  also  of 
logic.  (23) 

In  fact  through  a  shattered  and  disintegrated  traditional 
system  up  to  a  rationally  justified  one  the  youth  must  sometime 
go  if  he  is  ever  to  amount  to  much.  Bagley  says:  "Perhaps  the 
most  important  mental  characteristic  of  adolescence  is  the  wider 
outlook  that  comes  with  puberty.  The  objects  of  the  child's 
immediate  environment  seem  trivial  and  unimportant.  There 
is  a  yearning  to  break  the  bounds  and  see  what  lies  beyond.  The 
questioning  attitude  toward  things  heretofore  taken  for  grant- 
ed is  a  natural  outcome  of  this  tendency.  Youth  will  demand 
a  rational  basis  for  both  morality  and  religion,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  education  to  give  him  that  rational  basis,  even  if  it 
must  do  so  at  the  peril  of  his  soul's  salvation Specula- 
tion and  investigation  may  involve  a  danger  to  moral  health 
and  religious  conviction,  but  the  danger  is  negligible  compared 
with  that  involved  in  any  attempt  to  throttle  investigation  and 

(22)  Compare  Gibbons',  "What  Children  Study  and  Why",  ch.  XXIX. 

(23)  Educational    Foundations,    Vol.    20,    page    167.    (Reprinted    from 
"School") 
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shackle  thought."  (24) 

In  a  similar  vein  Holmes  says :  "Between  thirteen  and  nine- 
teen the  boy  disappears  and  the  man  emerges.  The  first  mark, 
then,  of  this  mental  change  will  be  skepticism.  Skepticism  it- 
self has  a  negative  and  a  positive  side.  The  first  phase  demands 
that  the  boy  shall  forget  his  boyhood  gods;  to  him  they  are 
become  the  idols  lent  by  others.  They  have  served  their  little 
day  and  must  pass  out.  Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  erection 
of  his  own  true  god,  his  very  own  and  his  very  true  deity. 
Equally  is  this  true  in  the  moral  world.  Whereas  as  a  child  he 
has  dutifully  accepted  the  moral  system  of  his  father  or  mother 
or  teacher  without  question,  he  now  begins  to  think  for  him- 
self   Once  he  was  quite  satisfied  to  be  told  a  thing  was 

wrong  Now  the  statement  that  a  thing  is  wrong  is 

only  an  irritant  that  brings  forth  innumerable  questions 

"If  he  is  ever  to  have  a  real  self,  or  a  real  morality,  or  a  real 
religion,  he  must  go  through  the  process  of  clearing  the  ground 
from  all  tangled  rubbish  of  his  past.  If  in  the  place  of  the  old 

a  new  temple  is  not  erected  that  is  the  fault  of  his  teachers 

The  truth  we  have  doubted  the  most  and  fought  the  hardest, 
when  last  it  overcomes  us,  becomes  the  surest  truth  we  possess. 
The  world's  greatest  men  of  faith  have  come  from  the  ranks  of 
Hs  most  stubborn  skeptics."  (25) 

Later  adolescent  moral  training,  that  means,  should  be  or- 
ganic— worked  together  into  a  coherent  system  grounded  in  un- 
derlying principles,  instead  of  being  scattered  and  authoritative, 
as  is  that  of  the  earlier  stage.  The  conventions,  the  habits,  the 
inhibitions,  which  he  has  brought  over  from  the  earlier  stage  of 
moral  training  should  now  no  longer  sit  upon  him  as  an  external 
garment,  but  should  come  to  be  the  free  expression  of  his  own 
will.  He  should  deliberately  choose  them  and  know  why  he 
chooses  them.  He  should  see  how  all  of  the  major  relations  into 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  enter  really  grow  out  of  and  express 
his  own  larger  self.  He  will  then  have  come  to  join  that  very 
valuable  class  of  men  who  do  what  they  please  but  whose  un- 
derstanding of  themselves  and  their  normal  relationships  is  such 
as  to  induce  them  to  please  to  do  what  they  ought. 

This  proposition  that  the  moral  education  of  adolescents  be 

(24)  Bagley,  "The  Pedagogy  of  Morality  as  Related  to  the  Periods  of 
Development,  Journal  of  Rel.  Assn.,  Vol.  4,  page  95-98. 

(25)  Holmes,  "The  Principles  of  Character  Development",  pp  256-7. 
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organic  is  no  radical  one.  It  is  characteristic  of  high  school  ed- 
ucation to  be  thus  organic.  In  characterizing  the  various  stages 
of  development  Kirkpa trick  says  regarding  the  high  school: 
"One  of  the  chief  aims  should  now  be  to  perfect  the  concepts  that 
have  previously  been  formed,  add  to  them,  and  organize  them 
in  a  systematic  way.  The  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  trans- 
form youths  all  at  once  into  scientists  and  skilled  artisans,  but 
to  so  present  the  results  of  racial  experience  and  study  that  the 
pupils  will  organize  their  ideas  according  to  some  general  pat- 
tern. If  the  subjects  are  presented  in  too  scientific  and  abstract 
a  way,  there  is  danger  that  the  new  ideas  will  be  superficial  and 
verbal  and  will  be  imperfectly  connected  with  the  individual's 
new  experiences 

"It  is  a  time  for  grouping  facts  under  general  principles, 
and  hence  whatever  is  learned  should  either  be  presented  in  an 
organized  form  or  else  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  and 
will  be  arranged  by  the  students,  either  with  or  without  help 
by  the  teacher,  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  organized 
by  scientists  or  by  the  directors  of  industry,  or  by  the  govern- 
ment" (26) 

Now,  our  course  aims  to  give  such  organic  view.  It  deals 
with  underlying  principles,  not  merely  with  externalities.  It 
does  not  stop  with  practical  exhortations  but  discusses  the  un- 
derlying conditions  out  of  which  the  necessity  for  these  exhor- 
tations arises.  It  does  not,  for  example,  merely  urge  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  on  the  general  ground  that  knowledge  is  a 
blessing  but  shows  scientifically  how  one  can  get  more  out  of 
his  world  by  reason  of  every  one  of  his  mental  possessions.  It 
does  not  only  urge  charity  towards  those  who  differ  with  one 
but  undertakes  to  explain  how  one's  opponent  can  see  a  problem 
very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  one  oneself  sees  it  and 
yet  be,  from  his  own  standpoint,  right,  and  hence  deserving  of 
tolerance.  It  does  not  merely  laud  progressiveness  but  under- 
takes to  fit  the  student  to  maintain  his  poise,  in  the  presence  of 
an  instinctive  antipathy  to  change,  through  showing  him,  on  sci- 
entific grounds,  the  real  nature  of  such  antipathy.  It  does  not 
merely  caution  the  pupil  to  take  account  of  the  influence  which 
he  is  exercising  over  others,  or  which  his  surroundings  inevitably 
exercise  over  him,  but  grounds  this  caution  in  a  systematic  dis- 
cussion of  the  psychology  of  imitation  and  suggestion.  It  does 

(26)     Kirkpatrick,  "The  Individual  in  the  Making",  pp  303-4. 
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not  stop  with  portraying  the  value  of  good  habits  and  a  good 
character  but  explains  the  nature  of  these  and,  in  the  light  of 
this  nature,  how  such  habits  and  such  character  are  to  be  de- 
veloped. It  does  not  merely  condemn  selfishness,  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  others,  and  moral  apathy,  but  condescends  to 
say  why  in  a  form  that  can  win  the  respect  of  the  intellect.  It 
does  not  dogmatically  assert  that  in  loyal  service  alone  can  the 
big  man  find  his  life  but  explains,  in  terms  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, what  such  loyal  service  is  and  how  and  why  one  can  find 
strength  in  it.  It  does  not  merely  warn  the  youth  not  to  give 
up  because  he  is  temporarily  discouraged,  since  "every  cloud 
has  a  silver  lining",  but  affords  him  a  basis  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  equilibrium  through  the  discussion  of  the  psychology  of 
such  periods  of  depression. 

In  short  we  have  attempted  not  merely  to  guide  the  youth 
from  the  outside  but  to  let  him  into  the  secret  of  the  principles 
upon  which  this  guidance  is  based.  We  use  what  Professor 
Perry  has  called  the  "fraternalistic  method"  as  contrasted  with 
the  "paternalistic  method".  "Your  method  is  paternalistic",  he 
says,  "when  you  keep  your  knowledge  to  yourself  and  use  it 
to  control  an  regulate  some  other  human  being  for  ends  which 

you  do  not  impart  to  your  victim By  the  fraternalistic 

method,  on  the  other  hand,  I  mean  that  procedure  in  which  I 
take  my  victim  into  my  confidence.  But  in  this  case,  of  course, 
he  ceases  to  be  a  victim,  and  we  work  together  with  a  common 
knowledge  for  a  common  end."  (27) 

Now,  the  paternalistic  method  may  be  necessary  enough  in 
its  place  but,  as  Professor  Perry  says,  "it  is  a  method  to  be  out- 
grown as  soon  as  possible".  Not  only  in  moral  instruction  but 
in  general  the  fraternalistic  is  to  be  preferred.  In  discipline,  in 
the  function  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  in  the  separate  stud- 
ies, and  even  in  the  procedure  of  a  single  lesson  it  is  well  to  let 
pupils  into  the  secrets  of  the  matter.  They  will  work  better 
and  more  intelligently  if  they  know  why  they  work.  Not  only 
so  but,  what  is  more  important,  they  will  be  able  in  the  future 
to  better  help  themselves.  A  teacher  can  walk  by  his  pupil  only 
a  short  part  of  the  way.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  him  from 
falling  within  that  short  course.  He  must  be  given  his  bearings 
for  the  future.  And  if  he  is  let  into  the  secret  as  to  why  his 

(27)  Professor  R.  B.  Perry,  "The  Teaching  of  Ideals",  School  Review, 
Vol.  22,  pp  336-7. 
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steps  are  directed  this  way  or  that  he  will  be  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  choose  the  direction  of  his  steps  when  his  guide  has 
turned  back. 

Training  for  self-direction,  then,  is  what  we  aimed,  in  the 
course  here  in  question,  to  give.  We  wished  to  set  the  pupil  on 
his  own  feet.  We  wished  to  furnish  him  the  "geometry"  of  con- 
duct so  that  he  might  be  able  to  develop  his  own  rules  for  moral 
"mensuration".  We  believed  that,  as  Jowett  wrote  to  Palgrave, 
"To  teach  men  how  they  may  learn  to  grow  independently  and 
for  themselves  is  perhaps  the  greatest  service  that  one  man  can 
do  for  another."  (28) 

Here,  then,  lies  the  relation  of  our  course  to  moral  training 
in  the  narrow  sense.  It  must  not  at  all  supplant  the  other  legiti- 
mate types  that  have  been  given  or  suggested.  All  the  possible 
training  in  conduct  of  the  early  years  it  needs  to  give  it  concrete- 
ness.  The  building  up  of  moral  habits,  and  the  strengthening 
of  conventional  attitudes,  for  which  the  elementary  school  works, 
it  requires  as  a  basis.  The  social  experience  derived  from  the 
school's  group  activities,  the  incidental  teaching  on  social  and 
moral  matters  given  in  connection  with  history  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  even  the  elaborate  systematic  ethics  suggested  by 
President  Hall,  (29)  are  indispensable  to  give  content  and  mo- 
mentum. The  better  these  are  done  the  more  vitality  our  course 
can  have,  and  without  any  of  them  it  would  be  absolutely  sterile, 
for  material  must  come  before  the  systematization  of  that  mate- 
rial. But  our  course  aims  to  take  these  scattered  materials  and 
bind  them  up  into  something  of  a  coherent  and  rational  system, 
so  that  the  youth  may  leave  school  not  merely  with  a  blind  faith 
in  many  different  directions  but  with  a  unified  plan  and  with 
some  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

(28)  Quoted  by  A.  H.  Chamberlain  in  "Standards  in  Education",  p  44. 

(29)  See  pages  34-5  infra. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE    PROBLEM   OF    FUNCTIONING   IN    PRACTICE 

In  pinning  our  faith  to  a  course  of  instruction  such  as  that 
herein  described  a  question  which  necessarily  presses  itself  upon 
us  for  solution  is,  Will  it  function  in  practice?  Will  one's  ad- 
justment to  his  environment  be  more  adequate  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing had  this  instruction,  and  will  it  be  sufficiently  so  to  justify 
the  expenditure  of  energy  in  this  new  direction  when  our  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum  is  already  so  overcrowded?  If  it  will 
not  function  it  can  claim  no  place,  for  a  merely  speculative  type 
of  training  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  temper  of  the  times.  (1) 
As  Stanley  says,  in  speaking  of  the  place  of  psychology  in  high 
schools,  "The  fundamental  assumption  of  pedagogy  is  that  edu- 
cation is  not  for  leading  the  youth  to  stand  aside  from  life 
and  merely  look  at  it,  but  for  preparing  him  to  take  the  intens- 
est  and  highest  part  in  life.  The  aim  of  general  education  is 
not  to  make  mere  scientific  or  artistic  observers,  who  view  in  the 
world  a  stage  play  enacted  for  their  benefit,  and  who  thus  eas- 
ily become  dilletants  and  cynics,  and  if  the  teaching  of  psychol- 
ogy as  a  science  led  to  this  result  it  ought  certainly  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  curriculum."  (2) 

Unfortunately  this  question  of  the  real  effect  of  school  stud- 
ies has  not  yet  been  scientifically  studied.  This  question  of  prac- 
tical functioning  is  too  new  a  one  to  have  yet  got  much  beyond 
the  point  of  formulating  its  demands.  There  have  been  some 
studies  of  the  success,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  persons  who 
have  had  training  in  the  schools  as  compared  with  those  who 
have  not,  on  the  whole  much  to  the  credit  of  the  schools,  but 
these  have  been  lump  studies  and  have  not  pointed  to  the  specific 
kind  of  values,  much  less  assigned  specific  results  to  specific  sub- 
jects. The  importance  of  psychology  to  the  teacher  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  elaborate  discussion,  with  the  weight  of  opinion 

(1)  Compare   William   L.   Felter,   "Reconstructing   the   Curriculum   in 
Secondary   Schools",  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  48,  pp  37-48.     Compare  also  a  recent 
bulletin  published  by  the   General   Education   Board,   "A   Modern    School", 
by  Abraham  Flexner. 

(2)  Teaching  of  Psychology,  Educational  Review,  Vol.  16,  pp  177-84. 
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being  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  study,  but  this  discussion  was 
not  based  upon  experimental  investigation  but  merely  upon  a 
priori  assumptions.  The  results  of  moral  training  have  not  been 
by  any  means  without  an  estimate  of  their  values.  It  appears, 
for  example,  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion — even  in  that  coun- 
try itself — that  the  moral  instruction  in  the  German  schools 
(given  through  religion)  is  largely  a  failure.  As  to  France  in 
those  places  where  the  morale  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  secondary  schools  are  given 
mechanically — which  seems  to  be  the  greater  number — 
the  instruction  is  felt  to  be  of  little  value,  but  in  those  places 
where  they  are  taught  with  enthusiasm  the  teaching  is  felt  to 
have  great  suggestive  power.  In  Japan,  perhaps  because  the  Jap- 
anese are  anxious  to  learn  modern  ways,  such  instruction  seems 
to  be  most  successful.  Pres.  Thwing  says,  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  name  of  Japanese  merchants  for  honest  deal- 
ing is  fairer  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  generation.  This 
improved  reputation  is  based  on  facts.  The  teaching  of  ethics 
in  the  schools  is  the  great  cause  of  this  improvement.  For  Japan 
is  determined  both  to  seem  honest  and,  what  she  is  coming  to 
know  is  more  important,  to  be  honest."  (3) 

Yet  such  estimates  have  all  been  only  guesswork  and  often 
doubtless  based  more  upon  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  one  who 
made  the  estimate,  the  training  ought  to  be  able  to  do  rather 
than  on  what  it  was  scientifically  proved  to  be  doing.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  would  be  no  easy  task — and  perhaps  an  impossible 
one — to  assign,  with  scientific  certainty,  educational  results  to 
each  of  the  several  studies.  And  this  becomes  the  more  difficult 
the  more  manysided  and  close  to  life  the  subject  is.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  to  ascertain  just  what  facility  a  group  of 
pupils  have  attained  in  a  certain  mechanical  process  by  reason 
of  industrial  training,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  how  much  power 
in  the  solution  of  certain  definite  kinds  of  problems  has  resulted 
from  particular  courses  in  mathematics.  When  one  comes,  how- 
ever, to  history  and  civics  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  measure 
the  results.  But  when  one  undertakes  to  investigate  so  many- 
sided  a  type  of  training  as  moral  instruction  the  problem  is  per- 
haps beyond  solution,  for  so  many  subtle  influences  enter  of 
which  account  could  not  be  taken  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  the  ex- 
periment, these  could  be  excluded  they  would  perhaps  leave  the 

(3)     Dr.   Charles   F.   Thwing,  "Education  in  the  Far  East",  p   103. 
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school  life  so  sterile  and  artificial  that  even  the  critical  factor 
retained  would  not  have  its  normal  effect.  On  this  point  George 
E.  Myers  says:  "That  moral  influences  are  at  work  is  evident; 
but  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  character  of  many  of  them,  the 
way  in  which  they  work,  and  the  results  which  they  will  produce, 

can  not  be  determined  accurately Nor  is  it  possible  to 

reverse  the  process  and  analyze  the  character  of  the  pupils  on 
leaving  school  with  a  view  to  tracing  the  different  elements  to 
their  sources  in  the  school  life.  Character  is  an  indefinitely  com- 
plex thing.  It  does  not  yield  to  minute  dissection.  Only  its 
most  general  features  can  be  distinguished,  and  even  these  can 
not  always  be  traced  to  definite  causes."  (4) 

We  are  therefore  obliged  at  present  to  fall  back  upon  two 
methods  of  estimating  the  effect  of  such  studies,  neither  of 
which  is  scientific — generalizations  from  extended  observations 
by  those  who  have  had  much  first  hand  experience  with  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  such  as  those  estimates  of  the  effect  of  moral 
training  given  above,  and  an  a  priori  consideration  of  the  proba- 
bilities based  upon  the  psychology  of  the  process  involved. 

Passing  over,  then,  with  the  bare  mention  made  above,  the 
worse  of  our  two  methods,  (5)  we  come  directly  to  the  second. 
What  ground  is  there  for  expecting  that  the  kind  of  instruction 
here  under  consideration  will  actually  function? 

If  our  concern  were  primarily  with  training  rather  than 
with  instruction  there  would  be  little  question  of  its  function- 
ing. For  training  has  to  do  with  the  formation  of  habits  and 
habits,  when  once  formed,  leave  the  organism  so  changed  as  to 
automatically  respond  in  the  prepared  way.  Of  course  there 
would  still  remain  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  habit  to 
other  fields,  but  at  least  a  habit  could  be  counted  upon  to  con- 
tinue to  work  straight  ahead.  Thus  the  writing  teacher,  the 
teacher  of  arithmetic,  of  English,  of  spelling,  can  be  sure  that, 
in  so  far  as  life's  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  school,  the 
training  which  they  are  giving  will  continue  to  function  in  after 
life.  A  certain  part  of  the  results  of  the  training  may  disap- 
pear, the  facility  in  the  exercise  of  the  habit  being  somewhat 
impaired  after  it  has  for  some  time  fallen  into  desuetude,  but 
even  those  habits  which  lie  long  without  occasion  for  exercisa 
possess  a  surprising  degree  of  persistence,  as  witness  one's  abil- 

(4)  "Moral  Training  in  the  Schools",  Fed.  Sem.  Vol.  13,  page  blO. 

(5)  We  shall  return  to  it  in  the  fourth  division  of  Part  I. 
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ity  to  ride  a  bicycle  even  after  an  interval  of  years  since  one's 
last  practice. 

But  our  course  does  not  deal  largely  with  habit.  It  does 
not  conduct  the  pupil  through  a  series  of  acts  by  which  he  can 
gradually  build  up  a  definite  response  to  a  definite  situation.  It 
does  not  even  drill  him  in  a  fixed  sequence  of  ideas.  In  this  re- 
spect it  differs  widely  from  such  subjects  as  spelling,  reading, 
mathematics,  and  even  moral  training  in  the  conventional  sense. 
It  depends  upon  ideas  rather  than  upon  habits  of  either  the  in- 
tellectual or  physical  class.  The  problem,  then,  of  most  concern 
to  us  is  To  what  extent  do  ideas  influence  conduct? 

An  idea  always  has  a  definite  center  and  an  organized  form. 
As  long  as  consciousness  remains  on  the  feeling  level  it  is  un- 
differentiated  and  unsystematic,  but  as  soon  as  it  rises  to  the 
ideational  level  this  chaos  is  necessarily  precipitated  into  order. 
One  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  name  to  his  idea  and  de- 
scribe it  to  others,  and  even  to  him  its  more  outlying  relations 
may  shade  off  into  haziness,  but  at  its  heart  it  is  for  him  as 
well  ordered  as  his  purpose  then  requires.  The  various  ramifi- 
cations of  its  meaning  lead  back  in  definite  ways  and  the  whole 
idea  points  clearly  forward  in  a  definite  direction.  Hence  when 
man's  vague  moral  yearnings  are  raised  to  the  level  of  explicit 
ethical  ideas  they  can  take  on  a  definiteness  of  conative  charac- 
ter which  they  could  not  have  before.  Their  broad  front  is 
drawn  up  into  a  sharp  point,  a  keen-cutting  wedge,  and,  since  all 
ideas  are  of  a  dynamic  nature,  they  then  tend  to  express  them- 
selves in  conduct  with  a  certainty  with  which  unorganized  moral 
feelings  could  not. 

In  fact  psychology  does  not  find  such  chasm  between  idea 
and  act,  between  theory  and  practice,  as  is  ordinarily  assumed. 
(6)  If  theory  does  not  dip  right  down  into  practice  it  is  because 
the  theory  has  been  only  verbally  got  and  has  not  entered  as 
an  integral  part  into  the  intellect  of  the  subject.  "All  action", 
says  Baillie,  in  speaking  of  the  relation  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, "when  analyzed  will  be  found  in  its  last  resort  to  be  the 
medium  by  which  ends  particular  or  universal  are  translated  into 
concrete  form.  Now,  ends  are  not  external  to  and  apart  from 
the  means  by  which  they  come  into  being.  On  the  contrary 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  means  the  end  is  simply  the  sum- 

(6)  See  Angel's  "Psychology",  ch.  XX.  Also  Royce's  "The  World 
and  the  Individual",  Vol.  I,  pp  20-24. 
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ming  up  and  completed  expression  of  all  the  details  which  con- 
stitute the  means  and  make  them  organic  elements  in  the  whole. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  end,  again,  the  means  are  simply 
the  embryonic  form,  the  gradual  development  of  the  end  as 
such 

"When  the  action  proceeds  from  and  is  the  expression  of  a 
prior  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  sphere  in  which  the  know- 
ledge is  to  have  effect,  it  seems  impossible  to  find  where  theory 
ends  and  practice  begins.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  require 
to  be  acquainted  not  merely  with  the  end  as  such  but  with  all 
that  lies  between  the  first  step  and  the  final  completion.  From 
first  to  last,  therefore,  the  action  is  knowledge-constituted,  is 
thought-determined. 

"All  conduct,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  term,  presupposes 
and  expresses  a  theory  of  life,  morality  is  the  deliberate  and  re- 
sponsible working  out  into  details  of  a  certain  conception  of  the 
import  and  purport  of  human  existence,  and  in  that  aspect  of 
conduct  which  concerns  religion  a  certain  theory  of  man  and  his 
relation  to  God  is  implied  and  acted  upon  in  the  various  exer- 
cises of  the  religious  life;  hence  once  again  practice  and  theory 
are  one  and  inseparable."  (7) 

Indeed  we  almost  never  act  save  in  the  light  of  some  sort  of 
theory.  Our  voluntary  acts  are,  of  course,  performed  under  the 
lead  of  an  idea  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  for  will  can  not  be 
separated  from  a  certain  cognitive  factor.  (8)  Our  instincts 
have  been  modified,  and  are  partially  inhibited,  by  our  past  and 
present  intellectual  reaction  upon  them.  (9)  Our  impulses  stand 
never  absolutely  alone  but  are  colored  and,  at  the  time  supported, 
by  a  certain  background  sense  of  their  justification.  Even  our 
most  automatic  responses  are  subject  to  transformation  and  par- 
tial inhibition  under  the  supervision  of  the  intellect.  (10)  When 
we  come  to  critical  points  our  outlook  upon  our  problem  will 
point  itself  up  into  some  sort  of  intellectual  solution  in  which 
the  impulsive  and  instinctive  elements  get  at  least  a  partial 
reconciliation  with  the  rational.  Only,  without  guidance,  this 
ideational  solution  is  very  likely  to  be  a  bad  one  and  to  commit 

(7)  Baillie,  "Theory  and  Practice",  Int.  J.  of  Ethics,  Vol.  8,  pp  299-300. 

(8)  See  Angel's  Psychology,  ch.  XX.     Also  Royce's  "The  World  and 
the  Individual",  Vol.  I,  pp  20-24. 

(9)  James  Psychology   (Briefer  Course),  pp  395-8. 

(10)  Angel,   Psy.,   Ch.    III. 
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the  subject  to  the  initial  stage  of  a  wrong  intellectual  habit. 
Such  fumbling,  accidental  theory  it  is  the  business  of  education 
to  replace  with  a  sane  and  systematic  one.  Professor  Swift,  in 
speaking  of  these  fumbling  stages  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, says:  "We  see  in  this  the  value  of  suggesting  good  ways 
of  doing  things  while  the  learning  is  still  in  its  early  stages.  If 
the  learner  goes  on  he  will  finally  develop  a  plan  of  his  own, 
but  only  after  a  good  deal  of  wandering,  and  even  then  it  may 
not  be  the  best.  But  the  suggestion  to  be  effective  should  be 
given  at  the  time  when  need  for  it  is  keenest,  at  the  psychologi- 
cal moment."  (11) 

There  would  seem  then  to  be  a  distinct  gain  by  superim- 
posing an  intellectual  element  upon  the  instinctive  and  impulsive 
basis  which  life  furnishes.  "The  intellectual  element  furnishes 
the  meaning  of  the  ideal ;  the  core  of  instinct  gives  it  force  and 
vitality".  (12)  Indeed  without  the  leadership  which  ideas  fur- 
nish the  instincts  and  impulses,  however  good,  are  like  an  army 
without  a  general.  The  ideas,  by  reason  of  the  more  definite 
relationships  through  which  they  can  enter  into  the  associa- 
tional  machinery  of  the  mind,  are  able  to  shape  themselves  with 
dispatch  and  to  organize  the  dumb  underlying  yearnings  into  an 
ordered  and  purpose-dominated  battle  line. 

And  if  this  is  true  it  applies  to  ideas  on  moral  and  social 
problems,  such  as  those  about  which  we  are  concerned,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  That  great  German  philosopher,  Paulsen,  says: 
"But  if  knowledge  is  capable  of  influencing  conduct  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  knowledge  of  ethics  alone  should  be  fruit- 
less in  this  respect.  If  a  physician  can,  by  pointing  out  the  re- 
lations existing  between  cleanliness  and  health,  between  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  the  derangement  of 
the  nervous  system,  induce  a  mother  to  use  water  more  freely, 
or  a  young  man  to  be  moderate,  why  should  not  a  moralist  have 
a  right  to  hope  that  the  discovery  of  similar  causal  connections 
existing  between  conduct  and  the  form  of  life  will  influence  con- 
duct? If  he  can  make  clear  that  dissipation,  indolence,  anger, 
envy,  falsehood,  inconsiderateness,  produce  certain  disturbances 
in  life,  while  prudence,  politeness,  modesty,  uprightness,  amia- 
bility, tend  to  produce  good  effects  on  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  that  of  his  surroundings,  why  should  not  such  knowledge  also 

(11)  Swift,   "The   Individual   in   the   Making",   pp    182-3. 

(12)  Bagley,  "Educational  Values",  page  161. 
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influence  the  will  ?  a  real  insight,  which,  of  course, 

does  not  consist  merely  in  memorizing  and  rattling  off  a  lot  of 
formulae  and  maxims,  is  found  to  be  as  fruitful  here  as  any- 
where else.  To  be  sure  we  can  not  expect  such  insight  to  de- 
termine the  will  absolutely.  Natural  capacities,  education,  hab- 
it, example,  praise  and  censure,  the  admiration  and  contempt  of 
our  surroundings,  and  other  things,  play  their  part.  But  know- 
ledge, too,  is  a  factor  and  a  very  important  factor  with  the 
wise — by  which  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  learned."  (13) 

It  is  true  that  there  is  probably  a  certain  difference  between 
the  role  played  by  ideas  in  moral  and  social  conduct  and  their 
role  in  highly  technical  activities.  For  in  the  latter  one  has  not 
yet  formed  habits.  The  field  is  an  untrod  one  and  hence  one  is 
free  to  calmly  break  his  own  premeditated  paths.  Impulse  here, 
more  fearful  of  itself,  waits  more  docilely  for  the  lead  of  intel- 
ligence. But  in  moral  affairs  we  have  our  habits  formed  before 
we  come  to  our  systematic  theory.  Here  we  have  been  prac- 
ticing from  our  infancy.  Here,  consequently,  habit,  impulse,  and 
previously  sanctioned  instinct  largely  control  the  field  and  sport 
on  their  way  without  waiting  for  intellect  to  say  them  either 
yea  or  nay.  In  consequence  without  doubt  intellect  plays  a  rela- 
tively smaller  role  here  than  in  less  familiar  fields.  Yet  im- 
pulse never  gets  such  dominance  in  any  field  as  to  free  it  entirely 
from  the  reinforcing  or  inhibiting  influence  of  an  overshadowing 
intellect.  Our  theory  can  still  serve  as  a  certain  check  upon 
and  guide  for  our  conduct.  It  can,  as  James  admits,  "help  us 
to  catch  ourselves  up  and  check  ourselves,  if  we  start  to  reason 
or  behave  wrongly;  and  to  criticise  ourselves  more  articulately 
after  we  have  made  mistakes."  (14) 

In  strange  contrast  with  the  fear  that  ideas  can  be  of  little 
value  in  practically  directing  conduct, — that  ethical  theory  is 
largely  an  intellectual  luxury, — stands  the  determinisms  theory 
that  nothing  else  than  new  ideas  implanted  from  without  can 
enter  as  at  least  the  more  interior  redirectors  of  life's  activities. 
Representing  the  attitude  of  all  of  these  DuBois  says:  "In  the 
same  way  that  there  is  no  free  thought,  so  there  can  not  be  a 
really  free  education  of  one's  self.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
will  to  think,  to  invent  ourselves  a  new  idea.  We  can  develop 

(13)  Paulsen's  "System  of  Ethics   (Eng.  Trans.)   pp   25-6.     See  also 
Seth's  "Ethical  Principles",  pp  5-9. 

(14)  James  "Talks  to  Teachers,  etc.",  page  8. 
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only  what  has  been  acquired  and  enlarge  the  ideas  with  which 
we  have  been  imbued.  Education  by  others  is  the  master's  les- 
son; education  by  self  is  the  personal  work  in  the  individual; 
it  works  by  the  data  of  previous  training.  It  is  only  a  repetition, 
and  if  occasionally  we  add  something  not  in  the  lesson,  we  use 
ideas  taken  from  others  or  drawn  from  the  master  of  us  all — 
experience."  (15) 

From  this  viewpoint  instruction  is  the  only  possible  mode 
of  redirecting  conduct.  Herbart  made  an  important  pedagogical 
application  of  this  deterministic  doctrine.  He  taught  that  moral 
character  is  the  end  of  education  but  believed  that  this  charac- 
ter was  to  be  built  up  only  by  the  teacher's  seeing  that  new  ele- 
ments were  added  to  the  child's  mind  so  as  to  make  it  point 
apperceptively  more  dominantly  in  the  desired  direction.  The 
growth  of  character  was  to  be  determined  from  without  and  its 
lead  was  to  be  supplied  by  new  ideas  wrought  out  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  instructor. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  ATTITUDES 

But  in  discussing  the  functioning  of  theory  in  practice  we 
must  distinguish  between  three  stages  of  explicitness  with  which 
such  theory  is  present  at  the  time  of  functioning.  It  may  have 
the  status  of  explicitly  remembered  and  consciously  applied  the- 
ory, of  accumulated  impression,  or  of  forgotten  knowledge.  In 
the  first  stage  one  brings  his  theory  directly  and  consciously  to 
bear  upon  his  data  and  resolves  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  former. 
In  the  second  one  has  met  the  substance  of  the  theory  so  many 
times,  and  in  so  many  different  ways,  that,  while  as  definitely 
formulated  theory  it  is  not  present  in  consciousness,  the  mmd 
has  been  so  persistently  battered  into  a  certain  way  of  looking 
at  the  problem  in  question  that  it  has  matured  a  certain  definite 
mode  of  reacting  upon  it.  In  the  third  case  the  theory  has  been 
forgotten  as  such  and  the  situation  has  not  confronted  the  stu- 
dent with  sufficient  frequency  to  have  built  up,  on  the  basis  of 
repetition,  a  definite  intellectual  habit.  The  theory  must  de- 
pend for  its  functioning,  if  it  functions  at  all,  upon  a  certain 
formal  residue  being  left  after  the  matter  has  evaporated. 

That  theory  explicitly  remembered  can  function  effectively 
is  scarcely  subject  to  question.  We  well  know  that  one  can  com- 
pute interest,  find  the  area  and  volume  of  figures,  plan  bridges, 

(15)     DuBois,  "Self  Control  and  How  to   Secure   it",  pp   105-6. 
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and  predict  storms  in  direct  consequences  of  the  theories  un- 
derlying them.  Any  specialist  thinks  about  the  problems  in  his 
own  field  largely  in  terms  of  such  theory.  And  a  modicum  of 
explicitly  remembered  theory  cur  course  will  doubtless  leave. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  quite  all  of  any  course  w(hich 
has  once  interested  a  pupil  will  vanish  from  him.  And  in  so 
far  as  the  facts  regarding  apperception,  imitation,  suggestion, 
memory,  habit,  etc.,  are  remembered  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  believing  that  they  will  be  carried  into  effect  as  that  any 
other  sort  of  explicitly  remembered  theory  will  influence  prac- 
tice. 

But  what  is,  out  of  any  school  subject,  explicitly  remem- 
bered is  ordinarily  very  little.  After  one  has  been  away  from 
a  course  a  number  of  years  all  he  has  definitely  retained,  at 
least  from  studies  of  the  information  group,  is  a  few  scraps. 
Hence  if  history,  civics,  literature,  and  the  sciences  are  to  large- 
ly influence  his  life  they  must  leave  some  formal  element  when 
the  matter  has  slipped  away.  Even  as  forgotten  knowledge  they 
must  continue  to  function.  Is  this  possible  and,  if  so,  how? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  nothing  once 
learned  is  ever  forgotten.  As  a  discrete  fact  it  may  get  beyond 
the  probability  of  recall,  but  still  it  has  entered  into  that  whole 
mass  of  impressions  which  make  up  the  background  of  our  think- 
ing. It  has  been  taken  up  as  an  element  into  our  whole  system 
of  judgments  and  has  had  its  influence  upon  determining  the 
nature  of  this  whole.  It  has  been  like  the  grain  of  wheat  sown 
in  the  earth — it  has  died  that  it  might  live  again  a  larger  life. 
This  fact  has  led  one  psychologist  to  utter  the  paradox,  "We 
never  truly  remember  until  we  have  forgotten;  to  remember 
everything  in  just  the  order  it  occurred  and  to  repeat  it  so  as 
to  be  mentally  inefficient;  the  so-called  reintegrating  type  of 
consciousness  is  both  unlearned  and  untrained.  To  have  for- 
gotten the  essentials  of  the  past,  to  have  kept  its  essentials, 
this  eliminates  waste  and  gives  mental  perspective.  The  so- 
called  forgotten  influences  the  background  and  tone  of  conscious- 
ness, and,  though  the  things  learned  -have  vanished,  the  brain 
retains  the  effect  of  once  having  learned."  (16) 

To  put  this  fact  in  another  way,  forgotten  knowledge  is 
a  factor  in  one's  mode  of  apperceiving  his  problems.  What  they 
shall  mean  to  him  is  determined  largely  by  the  "apperception 

(16)     Home's   "Psychological  Principles  of  Education",  page   128. 
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mass"  to  which  he  assimilates  them,  and  the  slightest  change 
in  the  elements  or  balance  of  this  "apperception  mass"  changes 
the  meaning  of  his  situation.  Such  change  in  apperception  mass 
instruction,  even  though  afterwards  apparently  forgotten,  in- 
evitably brings  about. 

Now,  one  condition  of  thus  controlling  future  apperception 
is  to  have  thrown  the  pupil  repeatedly  into  a  desired  way  of 
looking  at,  and  thinking  about,  a  situation.  In  civics  one  can 
bring  up  again  and  again,  in  varying  relationships,  the  ideal  of 
equal  rights,  for  example,  until  the  pupil  can  absolutely  be 
depended  upon  to  look  upon  this  principle,  no  matter  when  or 
how  it  comes  up,  from  the  accustomed  angle.  Likewise  in  his- 
tory, in  economics,  in  natural  science,  one  can  return  to  a  cer- 
tain viewpoint  until  it  has  been  ground  into  the  mental  fabric 
of  the  pupil.  By  such  cumulative  impression  a  bias  towards  life 
can  be  created  which  will  doubtless  remain  long  after  the  spe- 
cific information  with  which  it  has  been  developed  has  been  for- 
gotten. (17)  Theory  functioning  on  this  basis  is  functioning 
on  the  second  stage  of  explicitness.  A  certain  amount  of  this- 
cumulative  impression  our  course  can  utilize.  A  few  major  view- 
points recur  with  sufficient  persistence  to  develop  an  appercep- 
tive  bias  by  the  force  of  repetition. 

But  for  the  most  part  our  course  can  depend  neither  upon 
specific  remembrance  nor  cumulative  impression.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  similar  to  most  of  the  matter  in  history,  in  civics, 
and  in  political  science.  On  the  whole  these  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  functioning  of  instruction  that  covers  each  phase  but 
a  very  small  number  of  times — such  as  is  included  in  an  initial 
presentation  and  such  reviews  as  are  appropriate  in  a  course 
that  moves  straight  ahead.  Can  such  instruction  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  function? 

Its  doing  so  evidently  depends  upon  the  recurrence  of  an 
attitude  that  has  once  been  taken.  Common  observation  would 
seem  to  abundantly  justify  the  fact  that  when  one  has  looked 
at  any  problem  from  a  certain  angle  he  tends  thereafter  to  as- 
sume once  more  the  same  angle  when  confronted  again  with  a 
like  situation.  One  hears  a  speech  or  reads  a  book  on  a  certain 
subject.  In  doing  so  he  is  kept  for  a  time  at  a  certain  apper- 
ception angle  with  respect  to  the  problem  dealt  with.  He  then 
forgets  what  the  speaker  or  writer  has  said  and  is  unaware 

(17)     Compare  Yocum,  "Culture,  Discipline,  and  Democracy",  pp  36-40. 
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that  he  has  been  influenced  by  it.  Nevertheless  when  confronted 
again  by  this  problem  he  automatically  falls  back  into  the  same 
attitude  which  he  had  once  held,  just  as  a  garment  falls  back 
into  its  old  folds.  The  apperception  mass  must  fall  into  some 
equilibrium  and  it  only  obeys  the  general  law  of  nature  when  it 
drops  into  that  to  which  precedent  has  given  a  certain  advantage. 

An  experience  of  my  own,  which  has  often  been  paralleled, 
illustrates  this  fact  of  the  persistence  and  recurrence  of  an  at- 
titude when  once  taken.  I  once  picked  up  in  a  friend's  library 
Coe's  "The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind" — a  book  which  I  had 
read  two  years  before — and  began  to  read  in  it.  It  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  I  could  have  written  those  words  myself, 
so  completely  did  I  agree  with  the  author.  Yet  I  remembered 
nothing  from  the  book.  I  could  not  have  told  what  it  was  about. 
I  only  remembered  that  it  was  a  great  book  and  that  it  had  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  me — so  great  an  impression  that  I 
could  not  sleep  but  lay  awake  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
not  questioning  nor  thinking,  but  merely  bathed  in  a  luxury  of 
joy.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  second  reading  I  could  not  have 
quoted  two  words  from  the  book,  and  yet  I  believe  that  those 
words  with  which  I  found  myself  in  such  complete  agreement 
were  Professor  Coe's  before  they  were  mine  and  that  I  had* 
caught  them  from  him.  His  words  gave  a  new  direction  and 
a  new  impetus  to  my  thoughts  and  I  developed,  at  least  partly 
in  consequence  of  my  touch  with  this  book,  a  new  conception 
of  life.  Whenever,  after  having  read  this  book,  I  came  to  think 
of  these  problems  I  did  so  from  the  angle  so  happily  determined 
on  the  night  of  this  critical  reading.  The  very  presence  of  the 
problem  was  enough  to  cause  me  to  relapse  into  the  type  of  men- 
tal organization  determined  by  that  initial  viewpoint. 

But  this  course  was  constructed  on  the  supposition  that  if 
such  initial  attitude  were  highly  emotionalized  the  chances  of 
the  pupil's  relapsing  into  it,  upon  the  recurrence  of  a  situation 
for  which  it  was  prepared  as  an  adjustment,  would  be  height- 
ened. The  psychology  of  association  would  tend  to  support  that 
expectation,  for  an  attitude  is  determined  largely  by  a  system 
of  associations,  and  it  is  well  known  that  specific  associations 
are  strengthened  by  emotional  tension  at  the  time  when  their 
elements  have  first  occurred  together.  (18)  It  was  doubtless 
because  I  was  in  such  a  highly  emotional  state  that  the  book 

(18)     See  Ribot's  "Psychology  of  the  Etnotions". 
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referred  to  above  could  at  one  sitting  mold  my  outlook  with  such 
definiteness  and  persistence  that  I  have  not  yet  got  away  from 
it.  Had  I  read  the  book  with  only  passing  interest  it  is  unlikely 
that  anything  like  the  same  degree  of  persistence  would  have 
attended  the  attitude  into  which  I  was  temporarily  thrown — for 
when  one  reads  and  understands  a  book  he  is  always  tempor- 
arily thrown  into  such  apperceptive  attitude  as  was  occupied 
by  its  author. 

It  is,  however,  most  unfortunate  that  a  matter  as  import- 
ant pedagogically  as  the  influence  upon  its  recurrence  of  induc- 
ing an  attitude  and  then  emotionalizing  it  has  not  been  studied 
experimentally.  For  a  great  deal  of  our  instruction  in  school 
has  as  its  end  not  so  much  to  give  pupils  facts  which  they  (are 
expected  to  specifically  remember  as  to  get  them,  for  an  hour, 
to  look  at  a  problem  in  a  certain  way  with  the  hope  that  there- 
after they  will  again,  in  consequence  of  this  class  hour,  look  at 
it  in  essentially  the  same  way.  And  surely  to  know  with  scien- 
tific certainty  the  extent  to  which  that  is  true,  and  the  conditions 
by  which  such  persisting  apperceptive  bias  can  be  best  built  up, 
would  be  an  invaluable  bit  of  pedagogical  science.  But  after  a 
long  search  through  psychological  literature,  and  after  enquiry 
from  experts  in  the  field,  the  writer  could  find  no  such  studies 
:and  is  convinced  that  none  have  been  made.  (19)  However, 

(19)  Professor  Witmer,  in  private  conversation  with  the  writer, 
claimed  that  not  only  had  there  been  no  satisfactory  experimental  studies 
dealing  with  the  emotions  but  that  there  was  not  likely  to  be.  The  emo- 
tions, he  claimed,  are  not  capable  of  being  subjected  to  that  exact  control 
which  experimentation  demands.  Now  without  doubt  it  is  true  that  the 
emotions  constitute  a  much  more  complex  and  difficult  field  in  which  to 
work  than  those  which  have  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  experimental 
psychologists.  Yet  the  time  is  certainly  passing  when  the  decision  as 
to  what  field  the  psychologist  shall  work  may  rest  upon  the  ease  and  the 
exactness  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  and  will  become  instead  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  expected  conclusions.  Experimentation  on  such 
comparatively  insignificant  matters  as  the  location  of  the  cold  spots  on 
a  portion  of  the  skin,  or  the  threshold  of  the  sensation  of  light,  was 
well  enough  for  the  playtime  of  the  science,  or  perhaps  one  should  say 
the  time  of  preparation  during  which  its  technique  might  be  perfected, 
but  it  is  now  important  that  experimental  psychology  shall  bring  the 
technique  thus  perfected  to  bear  upon  practical  problems,  even  though 
they  are  more  difficult  and  even  though  a  certain  amount  of  the  rigid 
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while  we  wait  for  experimental  studies  in  the  field  we  may  rest 
our  faith  in  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  Professor 
McMurry  says,  "Our  belief  in  Demotion  as  a  vital  factor  in  se- 
curing efficiency  is  far  stronger  than  formerly.  Hence  much 
more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  literature,  music,and  the  fine  arts 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Through  the  latter  subjects  one  is 
made,  not  only  more  refined  and  sympathetic  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  more  energetic  as  well.  The  function  of  emotion  is, 
the  production  of  energy,  and  energy  is  coming  to  take  the  same 
rank  in  education  as  steam  takes  in  manufacturing."  (20) 

Paul  DuBois  says,  "It  is  true  that  man  does  not  act  directly 
under  the  influence  of  ideas;  he  is  ripened  by  sentiments.  The 
acts  must  have  an  attraction  for  him,  and  if  it  is  a  question 
of  complex  idea,  of  a  moral  conception,  he  must  become  enthu- 
siastic before  he  can  become  its  apostle."  (21)  Professor  Bag- 
ley  says:  "Could  the  idea  of  honesty  be  made  sufficiently  strong 
to  break  up  a  habit  of  the  opposite  modality?  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  ideas  or  standards  do  operate  in  this  way,  and  it  is  also 
safe  to  say  that  the  chances  for  their  so  operating  are  directly 
proportional  to  their  emotional  coloring.  That  is,  an  ideal  or 
standard  that  is  sufficiently  emotionalized  will  control  action  in 

exactness  which  can  be  attained  in  these  narrower  fields  must  be  given 
up.  If  the  problem  is  important  it  is  the  business  of  the  psychologist 
to  aggressively  seek  a  method  of  dealing  with  it,  and  not  to  rest  until 
he  has  found  one.  In  our  problem  of  the  preservation  of  a  tendency  tow* 
ard  the  repetition  of  an  attitude,  and  the  conditions  under  which  that 
tendency  is  greatest,  it  might  be  possible  to  break  thef  matter  up  into  con- 
stituent parts,  isolate  these  facors  from  disturbing  elements,  and  meas- 
ure their  effects  separately.  In  this  one  danger  would  lie  in  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  in  an  emotional  unity  characteristics  which  would  dis- 
appear when  these  were  taken  severally.  A  less  accurate,  but  probably 
more  promising,  method  would  be  to  contrast  a  group  of  which  the  members 
had  had  instruction,  both  emotionalized  and  unemotionalized,  with  an  oth- 
erwise similar  group  which  had  not.  Here  two  difficulties  would  lie  in 
the  uncertainty  that  the  devices  depended  upon  to  emotionalize  had  really 
done  so  and  in  the  fact  that  so  many  unintended  conditions,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  experimenter,  would  enter  into  the  determination  of  the 
angle  of  apperception  on  the  second  test. 

(20)  "Education  of  the  Will",  Educational   Review,   Vol.  II. 

(21)  Paul  DuBois,  "Self-Control  and  How  to  Secure  it",  Eng.  Trans., 
page  116.     See  the  whole  of  chapters  V  and  VI. 
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the  face  of  instinct,  or  in  the  face  of  previously  formed  habits. 
The  reason  that  the  ideas  of  morality  imparted  by  education 
are  generally  so  futile  is  simply  that  they  are  (not)  sufficiently 
colored  with  emotion.  They  may  be  accepted  readily  enough  as 
intellectual  propositions,  but  merely  accepting  an  idea  in  this 
way  does  not  mean  that  one  will  carry  it  out  in  action.  Action 
is  determined  by  feeling  rather  than  by  knowing,  by  the  emo- 
tional side  of  mind  rather  than  by  the  intellectual  side  of  mind; 
and  an  idea  or  a  standard  that  is  to  effectively  control  con- 
duct must  be  accepted,  not  only  by  the  head,  but  also  by  the 
heart."  (22) 

Professor  Yocum  says:  "Specific  discipline  must  first, 
through  certainly  associating  exceptionally  impressive  incidents 
or  passages  with  the  common  centers,  ensure  for  it  a  definite 
and  permanent  emotional  nuclei  about  which  the  mass  of  vague 
and  forgotten  impressions  can  multiply."  (23) 

In  embodying  in  our  course  the  principle  of  emotionalizing 
the  attitudes  produced  by  instruction  we  relied  chiefly  upon  two 
means.  First  was  the  manner  of  presentation.  In  so  far  as  the 
muse  consented  we  endeavored  to  put  such  vigor  into  the  pres- 
entation as  would  enlist  the  vital  interests  of  the  reader.  Our 
applications  and  arguments,  too,  we  tried  to  make  such  as  would 
move  the  youth  to  love  or  hate  rather  than  to  helplessly 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion.  But  the  device  upon  which  we 
chiefly  relied  was  the  extensive  use  of  quotations  from  litera- 
ture of  the  idealistic  and  emotional  type  to  reinforce  conclusions 
which  had  a  practical  application  and  which  seemed  to  stand  in 
need  of  as  much  dynamic  force  as  possible  to  ensure  their  be- 
ing carried  into  practice.  Of  course  one  can  not  be  sure  that  to 
quote  a  strong  and  nobly  put  prose  sentiment,  or  a  happily  ex- 
pressed poem,  however  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
text,  will  necessarily  emotionalize  this  matter.  It  may  not,  in 

(22)  W.  C.  Bagley,  "The  Pedagogy  of  Morality  and  Religion  as  Re- 
lated to  Periods  of  Development",  J.  of  Rel.  Assn.,  Vol.  4,  pp  95-6. 

(23)  Yocum,    "Culture,    Discipline,    and    Democracy",    page    39.      See 
also  idem  page  191-4. 

On  the  value  of  emotion  see  also  Wm.  S.  Sutton,  "Some  principles  of 
oral  Instruction",  Educational  Review,  Vol.  46,  pp  1-9;  Henry  Suzzallo, 
"The  Training  of  the  Child's  Emotional  Life",  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1907,  pp 
905-10;  and  J.  Clark  Murry,  "Education  of  the  ill",  Educational  Review, 
Vol.  II.,  pp  57-68. 
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many  cases,  do  so  at  all  and  certainly  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
personal  character  of  the  teacher  will  be  as  big  as,  or  bigger^ 
factor  than,  any  that  can  be  put  into  a  text.  But  true  literature 
is  in  essence  emotional  rather  than  dryly  didactic,  and,  what- 
ever individual  exceptions  there  may  be,  it  is  a  safe  assumptha 
that  the  backing  up  of  a  point  with  some  literary  gem  will  tend 
to  give  it  more  of  a  grip  upon  the  feelings  of  the  pupil  than  it 
would  otherwise  have.  It  is,  of  course,  not  unlikely  that  the 
emotionalization  is  far  less  than  that  produced  by  one  long,  con- 
sistent literary  unit — such  as  an  epic  poem  or  a  novel  would 
be — but  we  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  such  sustained  emotionaliza- 
tion of  one  viewpoint  as  the  long  literary  unit  would  provide  for 
the  sake  of  clearing  up  intelligently  the  youth's  relationships, 
and  energizing  in  him  the  right  attitudes,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  his  moral,  social,  and  industrial  world. 

Of  course,  one  must  not  hope  to  have  realized  in  practice  all 
that  he  teaches  through  such  a  course.  We  teach  our  pupil 
what  we  feel  to  be  vital  and  indispensable  truth,  yet  but  a  few 
jdays  afterwards,  when  we  fondly  look  to  see  this  functioning, 
we  are  sorely  idsappointed  by  the  absence  of  any  apparent  fruit 
of  our  teaching.  It  is  inevitably  so.  The  developing  of  a  life  is 
necessarily  a  slow,  plodding  process.  (24)  The  whole  person 
must  be  made  over.  And  this  slow  constructive  process  no 
one  element  can  hope  to  bring  suddenly  to  completion  any  more 
than  one  big  meal,  however  rich  in  nutritive  elements,  could 
bring  the  growing  boy  suddenly  to  physical  maturity.  Yet  all 
the  factors  contribute  to  the  final  result.  And  certainly  that 
is  no  less  true  of  the  matter  here  in  question  than  of  other  edu- 
cational matter  that  looks  definitely  forward  to  life's  problems. 
Among  those  residual  elements  that  stay  when  the  rest  has 
evaporated  out  of  socialized  history,  out  of  humanized  science, 
and  out  of  all  those  other  fields  through  which  the  pedagogue 
hopes  to  influence  the  conduct  of  his  ward  after  he  has  left  the 
fold,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  material  has  as  good  chance 
as  any  to  haunt,  and,  through  gradually  reshaping  his  mental 
outlook,  to  possess  him. 

(24)  Compare  M.  V.  O'Shea,  "Notes  on  Ethical  Training",  Educa- 
tional Review,  Vol.  23,  pp  368-73. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY     AND     PRESENT      STATUS      OF      COURSES      FOR      THE 
SCIENTIFIC   CONTROL  OF   CONDUCT 

We  shall,  in  this  division  of  our  paper,  give  a  very  brief  ac- 
count of  the  present  status  of  systematic  education  in  the  con- 
trol of  conduct  in  the  more  important  countries,  a  survey  of 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  America  to  give  such  in- 
struction in  the  high  school,  in  so  far  as  an  account  of  such  at- 
tempts has  been  published,  and  some  indication  of  the  sentiment 
regarding  the  advisability  of  including  such  courses  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Save  for  one  notable  exception  (France)  outside  of  our 
own  country  the  systematic  education  for  the  control  of  conduct 
in  our  sense  is  limited  to  some  form  of  religious  and  moral  train- 
ing. In  its  more  primitive  form  these  two  invariably  go  togeth- 
er. As  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hume  says,  in  speaking  of  Hindoo  edu- 
cation, "In  no  religious  community  of  a  primitive  or  moderately 
developed  character  is  morality  as  such  much  taught  of  em- 
phasized. The  principal  matter  in  all  such  religions  is  ceremonial 
purity  and  correctness."  Such  communities,  in  primitive  form, 
are  the  savage  tribes,  in  which  the  youth's  training  consists  in 
learning  the  customs  of  the  tribe  in  minutest  detail  and  without 
any  question  as  to  why  they  are  obeyed.  (1)  In  moderately  de- 
veloped form  they  are  well  represented  by  the  Moslem  commun- 
ities. Among  these  people  the  core  of  moral  education  is  re- 
ligion and  arbitrary  custom  sustained  by  it.  (2)  Morality  is 
based  upon  blind  imitation.  The  child  is  taught  to  obey  first 
and  wait  until  adulthood  to  enquire  why,  by  which  time  he  has 
become  too  confirmed  in  obedience  to  care  to  ask.  Moral  theory 
is  on  the  unsystematic,  proverbial  level.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  current  in  Arabia,  and  in  general  among  the  Moslems  of  the 
Far  East,  many  treatises  on  moral  philosophy,  but  these  have 
been  so  twisted  from  their  secular  and  philosophical  character, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  yoked  with  texts  and  extracts  from 

(1)  See  Webster's  "Primitive  Secret  Societies". 

(2)  D.   B.   MlacDonald,   "The   Moral   Education   of  the   Young   among 
the  Muslims",  Int.  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  XV,  pp  286-304. 
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the  law  of  Islam,  that  "the  Greek  element  has  become  an  atro- 
phied limb,  an  unused  appendix."  The  individual  is  immersed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  tradition  and  of  religion  and  the  youth's  moral 
education  consists  of  absorbing  this  "ethos". 

Now  this  grounding  of  moral  training  in  religion  (or  rather 
in  theology  but  drawing  sanctions  from  religion)  has  been  ex- 
tremely persistent  and  testifies  to  the  force  of  custom,  espe- 
cially in  a  field  so  dependent  upon  the  emotions  as  religion  and 
morality  are.  Only  a  few  nations  have  got  away  from  it  and 
these  only  after  much  tribulation  and  vexation  of  spirit.  In 
consequence  many  nations — and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
enlightened — still  give  moral  instruction  only  as  incidental  to 
religious.  Among  these  Germany  is  most  important.  Thjere 
no  provision  is  made  for  formal  instruction  in  morals  as  such.  (3) 
There  is,  however,  in  every  grade  of  all  the  German  schools  be- 
low the  university  definite  and  direct  instruction  in  religion, 
in  which,  as  a  basis,  morals  are  supposed  to  rest.  In  this  re- 
spect Germany  has  not  got  away  from  an  affirmative  attitude 
on  the  question  which  loomed  so  large  in  our  own  discussion  of 
moral  training  a  generation  or  two  ago,  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er adequate  moral  training  could  be  given  apart  from  a  basis 
in  religion.  However  in  Germany,  while  the  aim  is  obviously 
the  strengthening  of  the  religious  attitude  and  the  socialization 
of  the  individual  through  religion,  it  is  not  so  much  religion  as 
facts  about  it  that  are  actually  taught.  The  instruction  is  dog- 
matic and  creedal  rather  than  inspirational.  It  consists  in  the 
learning  of  bible  texts,  creeds,  hymns,  and,  further  up,  church  his- 
tory. Much  of  this  has,  of  course,  great  ethical  possibilities  but  it 
is  ordinarily  taught  dryly  and  didactically  and  too  often  by 
teachers  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  it.  It  is  quite  generally 
felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  both  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  leading 
educators.  As  a  German  scholar  said  to  Mr.  Myers,  "Religion 
as  taught  in  the  Berlin  Gymnasium  which  I  attended  had  nothing 
to  do  with  life.  Its  teaching  killed  the  religious  spirit  and  did 
not  encourage  morality". 

Russia   (4)   resembles  Germany  in  having  no  other  direct 

(3)  For  an  account  in  convenient  form  of  moral  training  in  Germany, 
France,   England,   and   the    United    States    see    George   E.    Myers,    "Moral 
Training  in  the  School",  Fed.   Seminary,  Vol.  13,  pp  409-458. 

(4)  "L'education   Morale   a   L'Ecole   Russ-e",  Eugraphe   de   Kovalesky, 
Papers  on  Moral  Education,  First  Int.  Congress  on  Moral  Education,  pp  55-61. 
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moral  instruction  than  that  involved  in  the  teaching  of  religion, 
and  appears  to  distrust  any  other.  Belgium  (5)  requires  in  her 
schools,  by  state  enactment,  religious  instruction  of  the  ortho- 
dox type,  to  be  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  church  and 
either  by  the  teacher  or  the  clergyman  or  the  latter' s  appointee. 
No  direct  secular  moral  instruction  is  given,  except  that  at  the 
training  colleges  a  choice  may  be  made  between  the  course  in 
religion  and  morals  and  a  didactic  course  in  morals,  but  this 
latter  alternative  is  discouraged  by  making  the  presceptes  de 
morale  practique  "tres,  tres  difficle".  In  Denmark  (6)  likewise 
"there  is  no  direct  systematic  moral  instruction.  Not  even  in 
the  training  colleges  is  ethics  taught  as  a  special  subject.  Di- 
rect moral  instruction  is  usually  given  in  the  course  of  religious 
instruction".  (7)  However,  "among  advanced  educationalists 
there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  feeling  that  the  want  of  rational 
training  of  the  will  and  character  is  a  weak  point  in  Danish  ed- 
ucation". (8) 

In  Norway  by  law  religion  is  placed  as  the  first  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  The  religious  instruction  is  in  accord  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  in  the  lower  classes  it  is 
concentrated  on  bible  history  and  the  catechism,  in  the  higher 
classes  on  church  history,  scriptural  doctrine,  religious  creed, 
and  moral  philosophy.  In  Norway  religious  instruction  has  for 
the  most  part  been  of  a  dogmatic  character,  and  the  ethical  side 
of  religion  has  rather  been  pushed  into  the  background.  At  any 
rate  the  religious  instruction  has  never  been  arranged  as  sys- 
tematic moral  training.  No  independent  moral  training  is  given. 

Servian  programmes  (10)  call  for  two  periods  a  week  to 
religious  instruction  (enseignement  religeux)  throughout  the 
primary  schools  and  throughout  the  first  six  classes  of  the  sec- 
ondary. In  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  of  the  lycee  the  place 
of  religious  instruction  is  taken  by  philosophy  (philosophic  pro- 
pedentique) . 

Next  above  these  stand  a  group  of  nations  in  the  transition 
stage.  They  are  not  depending  solely  upon  religion  as  a  basis 

(5)  See  account  in  Sadler,  cited  below. 

(6)  Sadler  and  others,  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools. 

(7)  Idem  page   145. 

(8)  Idem  page  140. 

(10)     Ministere  de  L'instruction  Publique  du  Royaumc  de  Serbia,  "Not- 
ice sur  L'instruction  Publique  en  Serbia". 
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for  morality  but  are  concerning  themselves  to  teach  this  latter 
as  such.  They  are  willing  to  make  use  of  any  means  available — 
religion,  indirect  training,  or  direct  instruction.  They  are  in 
the  birth  throes  of  a  new  moral  education  system.  Among  these 
Switzerland  may  be  mentioned  first.  "Among  many  Swiss  teach- 
ers at  the  present  time,  (11)  the  interest  in  the  problems  of 
moral  education  is  so  absorbing  that  it  may  almost  be  described 
as  hypnotic.  This  state  of  mind  results  from  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  every  teacher  is  supposed  to  educate  his  pupils 
morally,  and  that  he  thinks  he  is  doing  it,  while  in  reality  he 
is  accomplishing  very  little."  (12)  The  method  in  common  use 
is  the  German  one  of  teaching  morals  through  religion,  but  sys- 
tematic moral  instruction  independently  of  religion,  or  even  as 
a  substitute  for  it,  is  becoming  "not  uncommon".  This  is  true 
both  of  the  elementary  and  of  the  secondary  schools.  Difficulty 
is  experienced  on  account  of  a  lack  of  suitable  material,  but  a 
number  of  fairly  good  elementary  texts  on  Ethics  in  English, 
French,  and  German  are  in  use. 

Italian  Programmes  (13)  approved  January  29,  1905,  pro- 
vide for  only  indirect  moral  training  in  the  first  two  classes  and 
thereafter  indirect  and  direct  moral  and  civic  instruction,  the 
two  being  always  kept  closely  connected,  and  the  fundamental 
principle  being  "to  proceed  from  rules  of  conduct  (exterior  be- 
havior), afterwards  to  give  a  reflective  value  to  the  conduct, 
and  finally  to  cultivate  expressly  ethical  feelings  and  ideas". 

In  England  and  the  English  Dependencies — Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand — laws  and  practices  vary.  In  some 
provinces  religious  instruction,  including  morals,  is  required  by 
law,  in  others  direct  secular  moral  instruction,  and  in  still  others 
the  choice  between  direct  and  indirect  is  left  to  the  teacher. 
But  in  all  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  moral  edu- 
cation and  legal  encouragement  to  do  something  effective  to 
foster  such  education.  Practically  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

In  India  morals  are  said  to  be  weakening  because,  with 

(11)  "Moral  Training  and  Instruction  in  Schools",  Sadler  and  others, 
p   186. 

(12)  Idem,  page  206. 

(13)  "Moral  Education  in  Italian  Public   Elementary   Schools",   Prof. 
Francesco  Orestano,  in  "Papers  on   Moral  Education",  First  International 
Moral  Education  Congress. 
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the  teaching  of  modern  thought  and  the  consequent  shaking  of 
the  old  beliefs,  the  former  basis  of  morality — such  as  it  was — 
is  giving  way  without  any  other  being  introduced  to  replace  it. 
So  far  as  this  problem  is  being  met  at  all  by  the  government  it 
is  being  done  only  in  the  desultory  way  of  giving  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  private  religious  enterprises  which  are 
in  position  to  give  moral  training  in  connection  with  their  re- 
ligion. (14) 

And  finally  as  a  third  group  are  those  nations  which  are 
making  a  determined  effort  to  develop  morality  by  an  elaborate 
required  programme  of  systematic  moral  instruction.  Chief 
among  these  is  France.  Here  systematic  moral  instruction  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  study.  In  1882  a  law  was  passed 
making  compulsory  such  moral  instruction  in  all  the  public  ele- 
menta^y  schools  and  it  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  second- 
ary and  normal  schools.  In  consequence  France  has  the  most 
elaborate  system  of  moral  instruction  in  the  world.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  here  to  such  instruction  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  moral,  which  includes  the  morals  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  secondary  schools.  We 
shall  speak  later  of  the  philosophy  of  the  secondary  schools. 

The  instruction  in  morality  begins,  in  the  elementary  prim- 
ary schools  (ages  7  to  9),  with  familiar  conversation  with  the 
pupils  and  the  reading  to  them  of  moral  examples,  precepts,  par- 
ables, and  fables.  In  the  intermediate  class  {ages  9  to  11)  it 
treats,  in  a  more  definite  way,  of  the  family  duties  and  relation- 
ships, the  duties  toward  one's  country  and  society,  duties  toward 
self,  and  toward  God.  In  the  superior  primary  classes  (ages  11 
to  13)  there  is  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  duties  toward 
the  family,  the  nation  and  society,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  first  cycle  of  the  secondary  schools. 

The  work  is  based  on  an  official  programme  prepared  by  em- 
inent scholars.  A  large  number  of  text  books  have  been  written, 
conforming  to  the  official  programme,  and  are  generally  used  in 
giving  the  course.  The  typical  text  is  full  of  definitions,  dis- 
tinctions, maxims,  summaries,  and  suggestive  questions.  The 
best  of  them  contain  also  some  illustrative  material  from  litera- 
ture, but  this  is  not  found  in  all  of  them  and  where  it  is  em- 
ployed is  used  rather  crudely.  There  is  much  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  this  material  is  handled  in  the  classroom,  some 

(14)     Wm.  I.   Chamberlain,  "Education  in  India",  pp  98-104. 
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teachers  putting  genuine  enthusiasm  into  it  while  many  others 
teach  it  in  the  lifeless  way  characteristic  of  so  much  education — 
especially  French  education.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  course 
has  not  been  scientifically  determined,  and  there  is  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  it,  but  there  sees  to  be  a  general  agree- 
ment that  where  the  teaching  is  done  well  it  has  great  sugges- 
tive power. 

Japan  (15)  is  following  France  in  her  method  of  dealing 
with  the  matter.  Religious  instruction  is  debarred  but  secular 
instruction  in  morals  is  given  as  a  required  part  of  the  course  in 
practically  every  year  of  the  thirteen  which  precedes  admission 
to  the  university.  The  work  is  based  upon  a  syllabus  and  upon 
text  books  as  it  is  in  France,  and  the  subject  matter  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  this  latter  country.  However,  the  work  seems 
to  be  more  effective,  perhaps  because  the  Japanese  people  are 
taking  with  great  seriousness  their  effort  to  assimilate  modern 
civilization. 

In  China  (16),  under  her  new  scheme,  education  in  morals 
(or  ethics)  runs  one  or  two  periods  a  week  throughout  the  whole 
course  from  first  primary  through  the  provincial  colleges.  The 
general  method  of  attack  is  like  that  of  Japan. 

In  Venezuela,  in  addition  to  the  religious  instruction  found 
in  all  Catholic  countries,  a  course  in  urbanity  (forms  of  polite- 
ness) is  given.  This  is  based  upon  a  text  book  which  very 
pedantically  goes  into  minute  details  as  to  how  the  youth  should 
bear  himself  on  every  conceivable  occasion.  The  training  is  said 
to  be  highly  successful  in  realizing  its  purpose.  (17) 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  FRENCH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

But  most  nearly  resembling  the  work  with  which  we  are 
concerned  is  the  course  in  philosophy  in  the  last  year  of  the 
French  Secondary  Schools.  This  is  unique  to  France.  It  was 
introduced  into  French  secondary  education  at  the  time  of  Na- 
polean  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  It  is  restricted  to 
one  year  during  which  eight  hours  a  week  throughout  the  first 
semester  and  nine  throughout  the  second  are  given  to  it  in  the 
philosophy  form  while  three  a  week  are  allowed  to  it  in  the 

(15)  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  "Education  in  the  Far  East",  pp  100-03. 

(16)  Yen  Sun  Ho,  "Chinese  Education  from  the  Western  Viewpoint", 
ch.  VI. 

(17)  See  Educational  Review,  Vol.  20,  pp  518-29. 
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mathematics  form.  It  includes  Psychology,  Aesthetics,  Logic, 
Ethics,  Metaphysics,  and  Philosophical  Authors.  The  following 
paragraphs  show  its  scope:  (18) 

I     PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction.    Object  and  divisions  of  philosophy 

Psychology.  Real  characteristics  of  psychological  facts.  Conscience. 
INTELLECTUAL  LIFE.  The  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Sensa- 
tions, images.  Memory  and  association.  Attention  and  reflection. 
Formation  of  abstract  and  general  notions.  Judgment  and  reasoning. 
Creative  activity  of  the  mind.  Relation  of  language  and  thought.  De- 
velopment and  role  of  rational  principles.  Formation  of  the  idea  of 
•extension.  Perception  of  the  external  world. 

EMOTIONAL  AND  IMPULSIVE  LIFE.  Pleasure  and  pain.  Emotions 
and  passions.  Sympathy  and  imitation.  Tendencies,  Instincts,  Habit. 
The  Will  and  the  Character.  Freedom. 

CONCLUSION.  Mind  and  body.  Psychic  automatism.  Personality: 
idea  of  self. 

Aesthetics.   Summary  notions  of  beauty  and  art. 

Logic.  Formal  logic.  Terms.  Proposition.  Forms  of  reasoning.  Sci- 
ence. Classification  and  hierarchy  of  the  Sciences.  METHOD  OF 
MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE.  Experiment;  observation  and  experi- 
mentation. Hypothesis;  theories.  Induction  and  deduction  in  natural 
science.  Classification.  METHOD  OF  MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCI- 
ENCE.  Processes  of  psychology.  History  and  social  science. 

Ethics.  Object  and  character  of  ethics.  The  phenomena  of  moral  con- 
sciousness; obligation  and  sanction.  Motives  of  conduct  and  the  end 
of  human  life.  Pleasure,  feeling,  reason.  Personal  and  general  in- 
terest. Duty  and  happiness.  Individual  perfection  and  the  progress  of 
humanity.  PERSONAL  ETHICS.  Feeling  of  responsibility.  Virtue 
and  vice.  Personal  dignity  and  moral  autonomy.  DOMESTIC  ETH- 
ICS. Equity.  Justice  and  charity.  Cooperation.  Rights.  Respect 
for  life  and  personal  liberty;  property  and  labor;  freedom  of  thought. 
CIVIC  AND  POLITICAL  ETHICS.  The  nation  and  the  law.  The 
country.  The  state  and  its  functions.  Democracy;  civil  and  political 
liberty. 

Metaphysics.  Value  and  limits  of  knowledge.  Problems  of  early  philo- 
sophy; matter;  the  soul;  God.  Relations  of  metaphysics  to  science  and 
ethics. 

(18)     The   course   in  philosophy  is   quoted   from   Farrington,   "French 
Secondary  Schools".     That  on  philosophical  authors  sums  up  his  data. 
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II    PHILOSOPHICAL  AUTHORS 

This  includes  reading  of  four  texts  from,  the  classical  philosophers 
and  a  study  of  the  philosophical  system  set  forth  in  the  text.  The  list  of 
books  from  which  the  four  are  to  be  chosen  includes  the  light,  but  yet  rep- 
resentative, works  from  the  following  authors:  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucretius,  Seneca,  Cicero,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Pas- 
cal, Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Hume,  Condillac,  Montesquieu,  Ross-eau, 
Kant,  Jouffroy,  A.  Comte,  Bernard,  Stuart  Mill,  Spencer,  Locke  and  Cournot. 

This  course  in  philosophy,  according  to  Farrington,  is  taught 
as  an  introductory  and  appreciation  course.  "The  psychology  is 
not  taught  to  make  psychologists ;  the  logic,  logicians ;  the  meta- 
physics, metaphysicians ;  the  philosophical  doctrines,  philosophers ; 
but  rather  with  the  hope  of  giving  these  young  men  toward  the 
end  of  their  liberal  education  some  notion  of  what  philosophy 
really  means,  a  notion  that  shall  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to 
later  consideration  of  the  subject  if  they  pursue  their  studies 
further  in  the  arts  faculty  of  the  university,  or  if  they  enter 
upon  their  professional  training  or  go  directly  into  the  world  of 
affairs,  that  shall  send  them  into  life  with  an  insight  at  least  into 
some  of  the  intellectual  problems  that  have  held  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men  ever  since  the  race  began,  all  the  time  consider- 
ing the  philosophy  not  as  a  special  science,  but  as  an  element  of 
and  a  means  toward  general  culture."  (19) 

The  study  is  made  theoretical  rather  than  directly  practical. 
Dr.  Farrington  found  the  following  rather  heavy  questions  asked 
in  a  typical  class  in  review:  "Discuss  perception."  "Explain 
Fechner's  Law."  "Discuss  the  threshold  of  sensation."  '"Analyze 
the  sensations."  And  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  well  adjust- 
ed to  the  age  of  the  boys  to  whom  it  is  to  be  taught  they  appear 
not  to  catch  its  real  spirit  and  there  is  as  a  result  a  pretty  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  its  present  character. 
EFFORTS  IN  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AT  COURSES  IN  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  CONTROL  OF  CONDUCT 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  a  systematic  effort  to 
teach  studies  of  the  philosophical  group  similar  to  this  state  sys- 
tem of  France.  (20)  In  America,  however,  there  have  been  a 

(19)  Farrington,    "French    Secondary    Schools",   page   297-8. 

(20)  Except  for  the  philosophic   (propedentique)   of  the  Servian  pro- 
grams, which  is  probably  an  imitation  of  the  French  philosophy.    The  ethics 
of  the  Japanese  secondary  schools  corresponds  rather  with  the  morale  of  the 
first  cycle  of  the   French  secondary  schools. 
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number  of  isolated  attempts  at  some  such  course  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  intelligent  control  of  conduct  in  some 
aspect  or  other.  The  writer,  after  a  search  through  what  seemed 
to  be  the  most  promising  literature,  (21)  found  accounts  of  the 
following  experiments  (outside  of  the  teaching  of  psychology 
proper,  which  is  rather  wide  spread),  all  of  which  the  writers, 
who  were  also  the  organizers  and  teachers  of  the  course,  re- 
ported as  highly  successful. 

Already  in  1895  Prin.  C.  B.  Mathews  urged  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  (22)  the  teaching  of  ethics  through 
the  new  sociology.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  discontent  and 
maladjustment  in  society  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
schools  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  cause  back  of  this  discontent 
he  believed  to  be  primarily  erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  men.  These  erroneous  ideas  the 
schools,  as  then  organized,  he  did  not  believe  were  doing  what 
they  should  to  clear  up.  "They  are  not  giving  what  the  world 
most  needs;  the  best  possible  character  which  results  very 
largely  from  a  careful,  rational  study  of  our  relations  to  others, 
from  a  right  understanding  of  all  those  relations  which  are  in- 
terwoven everywhere  among  men  in  all  phases  and  departments 
of  life.  Nothing  is  more  important  for  our  children  and  youth 
to  understand  than  the  nature  and  character  of  human  relations ; 
but  these  are  ignored  as  if  there  were  no  such  relations.  Here, 
in  our  judgment,  is  the  most  serious  defect  of  our  schools,  and 
not  in  the  lack  of  proper  correlation  of  studies."  This  defect  he 
believed  should  be  remedied  by  direct  teaching  regarding  these 
relations  —  by  ethics.  But  ethics  can  not  in  our  country,  be 
grounded  in  religion,  and  need  not  be.  Let  it  be  grounded,  then, 
in  the  new  sociology  which  makes  it  its  business  to  study  human 
relations. 

Mr.  Mathews  does  not  report  having  experimented  with  such 
course  but  he  outlines  the  matter  which  its  text  should  contain. 
By  induction  he  would  get  at  the  generalization,  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you",  or  at  Bentham's  principle 
that  that  is  right  for  this  world  which  aims  at  the  greatest  de- 

(21)  Practically  all  the  numbers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  Educa- 
tional Review,  School  Review,  Educational  Foundations,  Pedagogical   Sem- 
inar, Education,  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  and  the  Index  of  the 
Psychological    Review. 

(22)  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1895,  pp  624-31. 
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gree  of  true  happiness  to  the  largest  number  of  persons,  and  he 
would  use  one  of  these  principles  as  the  foundation  for  the  whole 
course.  The  remainder  of  the  time  he  would  give  to  applying 
it  to  "civics  in  all  its  branches,  business  and  industrial  relations, 
in  all  their  ramifications;  natural  rights  and  duties  of  the  indi- 
vidual; the  object,  rights  and  obligations  of  society,  and  all  kind- 
red subjects." 

In  1913  Professor  John  M.  Gillette  reported  (23)  that  he  had 
successfully  taught  some  such  course  in  secondary  schools  and 
learned,  by  inquiry,  that  two  high  schools  —  Hammond,  Ind.,  and 
Jacksonville,  111.,  were  at  that  time  teaching  sociology.  Professor 
Gillette  had  found  that  students  had  "uniformly  apprehended  the 
matter  and  principles  of  that  subject  as  easily  as  those  of  history 
or  economics."  Prin.  F.  D.  McElroy,  the  teacher  of  sociology  at 
Hammond,  wrote  Professor  Gillette,  "My  experience  in  teaching 
sociology  has  been  very  successful.  We  have  had  a  course  in  the 
high  school  for  two  years.  It  has  been  required  of  all  the  sen- 
iors. The  work  has  been  rather  difficult  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  abstract  subject.  As  to  the  advisability  and  value  of  the 
subject  in  the  high  school,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  question. 
An  elementary  course  should  be  given  in  every  high  school  of  any 
size."  Mr.  McElroy  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  text  should  be 
simple,  definite,  and  not  too  theoretical.  "Some  time  should 
be  given  to  practical  sociology,  but  not  to  the  more  specialized 
courses  such  as  slum  work,  charitable  organizations,  etc." 

Mr.  G.  I.  Bate,  teacher  of  the  subject  at  Jacksonville,  wrote 
that  they  offered  the  course  a  second  year  without  hesitation. 
He  believed  that  the  subject  can  be  of  unquestionable  value  in 
the  community." 

Last  year  Mr.  Bate  gave  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  expe- 
rience with  this  course.  (24)  It  had  then  been  running  four 
years,  but  in  two  different  high  schools.  It  was  offered  as  an 
elective  half  year  course  for  juniors  and  seniors.  It  was  based 
upon  Ellwood's  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems  as  a  text. 
The  method  followed  was  "class  discussion".  Pupils  were  re- 
quired, as  supplementary  work,  to  bring  in  reports  on  current 
social  work,  gleaned  from  magazines  or  books.  They  were  also 
encouraged  to  propose  for  discussion  questions  which  interested 

(23)  Educational   Review,   Vol.   45,   pp   256-62. 

(24)  "An  Experiment  in  Teaching  a  Course  in  Elementary  Sociology", 
School   Review,   Vol.   23,   pp   331-40. 
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them. 

Principal  Bate  reports  that  he  was  not  only  able  to  enlist 
keen  interest  in  this  work  as  a  class  room  study,  but  that  the 
pupils  were  led  to  render  practical  social  service  in  the  commun- 
ity—  seeing  that  certain  poor  families  got  a  Christmas  dinner, 
getting  dirty  alleys  cleaned  up,  and  assisting  a  committee  of 
teachers  to  make  a  vocational  survey.  Moreover,  principal  Bates 
says,  "the  effect  of  the  course  upon  those  taking  it  is  also  notice- 
able in  their  attitude,  and  their  expression  of  opinion  in  other 
classes.  It  is  reported  constantly  by  other  teachers.  It  seems 
that  such  a  course  fairly  bristles  with  opportunities." 

Nearer  to  the  nature  of  our  work  is  a  group  of  courses 
which  have  been  labeled  "ethics"  or  "moral  training"  but  which 
draw  upon  a  wider  field.  One  of  these  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ella 
Lyman  Cabot,  whose  experience  with  the  work  extended  over 
twelve  years  during  which  time  she  taught  ethics  to  girls  of  ap- 
proximately seventeen  years  of  age.  (25)  Her  purpose  was 
"(1)  To  train  the  students  in  fair  and  thorough  thinking,  (2)  To 
clear  their  view  of  right  and  wrong,  (3)  To  increase  their  sym- 
pathy and  faithfulness  by  helping  them  to  know  loyal  leaders 
in  history  and  in  literature." 

The  topics  with  which  she  dealt  were: 

1.  The  Significance  of  ethics. 

2.  Moral  responsibility. 

3.  Goodness. 

4.  Fair  judgments. 

5.  The  darkness  of  wrong  doing  —  the  light  of  conscience. 

6.  Interests  as  reformers. 

7.  What  is  selfishness? 

8.  Imagination  and  memory. 

9.  The  essence  of  courage. 

10.  Truth. 

11.  Prejudice. 

12.  Self-government. 

13.  Friendship. 

14.  The  use  of  time. 

These  subjects  were  developed  by  "giving  each  week  a  ser- 
ies of  questions  which  are  to  be  answered  in  writing,  handed  in 
to  me  for  criticism,  and  later  discussed  in  class".  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  results  of  her  work  Mrs.  Cabot  quotes  the  responses 

(25)     School  Review,  Vol.   10,  pp  270-85. 
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of  several  of  her  students  to  her  question  as  to  what  is  the 
value  of  a  course  in  ethics.  (26)  The  following  opinion  is  typical 
of  her  responses:  "A  course  in  ethics  teaches  you  how  to  argue, 
how  to  put  your  thoughts  into  words  and  make  clear  your  for- 
merly vague  feelings,  helps  you  to  reason  out  whether  they  are 
true  or  not.  Ethics  helps  to  make  you  more  broadminded,  makes 
you  understand  that  different  sides  of  a  question  can  both  be 
right.  It  has  encouraged  me,  too,  to  be  a  little  more  self-reliant. 
The  parts  that  stand  out  especially  in  my  mind  are  the  power 
and  greatness  of  truth,  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  having 
some  aim  in  life,  and  of  being  willing  to  give  up  things  for  it." 

A  somewhat  more  pretentious  effort  along  the  same  line  was 
that  by  Miss  Charity  Dye  reported  in  1902.  (27)  She  combined 
psychology  and  ethics,  giving  one  fifth  of  the  time  to  ethics 
though  advising  the  increase  of  this  allotment  to  two-fifths.  Her 
method  was  much  like  that  of  Mrs.  Cabot — assigning  of  topics 
to  be  written  up  and  then  discussed  in  class  —  though  she  used 
a  text  book  in  psychology  (James.  Briefer  Course)  and  made 
large  use  of  literature  as  a  basis,  particularly  in  ethics.  She  also, 
at  almost  every  lesson,  worked  up  original  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  class  —  a  sort  of  casuistry. 

In  psychology  she  emphasized  the  chapters  on  "Habit",  "In- 
stinct", "Self",  "Reasoning",  and  "Will".  In  ethics  the  work  was 
pursued  under  two  headings  —  "Environment"  and  "agent".  Un- 
der the  first  of  these  the  class  took  up:  The  Home,  the  Church, 
the  Public  School,  the  State,  Society,  Nature,  and  the  Aesthetic 
Element.  Under  the  second  heading  were:  General  ideas  of 
good  and  bad,  Motive,  Will  and  Environment,  Influence  of  ideas 

(26)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  very  untrust- 
worthy method.     Pupils  are  willing  to  commend  almost  any  course  after 
it  has  been  completed.    Besides,  they  are  unable  to  judge  reliably  just  how 
much  the  training  will  help  them  in  future  life.     The  writer  also  has  in 
hand  enthusiastic  commendations  by  pupils  on  the  course  described  in  this 
paper,  which  vanity  tempts  him  to  include  here  but  scientific  caution  for- 
bids.    The   results    of   the   training   should   be   measured    scientifically   by 
contrasting  a  group  which  has  had  it  with  an  otherwise  similar  group  which 
has  not,  the  contrast  being  based   on  the  results  of  a  crucial  test  under 
conditions  where  all  essential  factors  can  be  controlled.    Several  such  tests 
the  writer  gave  to  his  classes  but  the  groups  involved  were  too  small  to 
make  the  results  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  justify  their  publication. 

(27)  Educational   Review,  Vol.  34,  pp  433-47. 
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upon  the  Individual,  Obligations  imposed  in  the  Pre-Christian, 
Early  Christian,  Mediaeval,  and  Nineteenth  Century  ethical 
codes,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  Ethics. 

Miss  Dye  concludes  her  report  with  a  number  of  lengthy 
letters  from  her  students,  some  of  which  were  written  back  from 
college  some  time  after  the  course  had  been  completed,  very  high- 
ly commending  the  study,  and  practically  all  claiming  that  it  had 
been  the  most  helpful  course  that  they  had  ever  taken. 

Mr.  Colvin  S.  Buell  (28)  also  reported  having  given  a  course 
consisting  of  practical  psychology  and  ethics  in  secondary  schools. 
He,  too,  was  completely  successful  —  especially  in  arousing  such 
interest  in  the  subjects  as  induced  students  eagerly  to  prosecute 
them  further  in  college. 

Another  extremely  interesting  experiment  in  education  for 
the  control  of  conduct  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson  in  the 
Franklin,  Ind.  High  School.  (29)  With  him  "the  underlying  and 
organizing  principles  of  the  course  have  been  drawn  from  the 
fields  of  economics,  social  economy,  ethics,  hygiene,  psychology, 
and  pedagogy".  The  work  was  "developed  through  lectures,  re- 
ports by  students  upon  topics  assigned  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion, round-table  discussions,  developmental  lessons  with  certain 
topics,  quizzes,  and  some  text  book  work". 

The  first  part  of  the  course  dealt  with  society  —  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  society,  and  the  processes  by  which  society 
became  complex,  the  necessarily  strenuous  character  of  modern 
life,  the  manifoldness  of  the  work  awaiting  laborers,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  socially  efficient  worker. 

The  second  section  turned  to  the  individual  as  such  "with  a 
view  to  determining  the  laws  of  his  being  with  which  he  must 
proceed  in  his  effort  to  become  an  effective  factor  out  in  society. 
Then  the  idealized,  socially  equipped  and  developed  being  is  car- 
ried back  into  the  social  situation  in  an  effort  to  see  how  his 
equipment  and  character  are  to  be  modified  by  the  work  which 
he  does  for  society  in  his  chosen  calling. 

"The  third  section  of  the  course  keeps  in  mind  the  individual 
as  he  looks  forward  to  and  discovers  the  work  he  can  do  best  for 
society  and  himself,  and  the  individual  as  he  works  for  the  so- 
cial good,  with  a  view  to  discovering  certain  guiding  and  stimu- 

(28)  Psychology  and  Ethics  in  the  High   School,  Education,  Vol.  14, 
pp  36-44. 

(29)  School   Review,  Vol.   16,   pp  469-477. 
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lating  facts  and  principles a  careful  and  rather 

detailed  investigation  of  the  effects  of  heredity,  environment, 
parental  influences,  and  the  life-companion  as  factors  in  deter- 
mining one's  attainments.  The  work  closes  with  two  companion 
studies,  the  first  emphasizing  the  cause  of  failure  or  hindrances 
to  attainment  in  life  and  the  second  setting  forth  the  different 
degrees  or  levels  of  attainment  that  are  accomplishable  in  a  life 
career." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  work,  says,  "I 
think  I  have  never  had  a  more  satisfying  sense  of  attempting  to 
do  a  piece  of  work  of  genuine  importance  and  of  lasting  influ* 
ence  than  I  have  had  in  presenting  this  course  to  my  students." 
As  an  indication  of  his  success  he  quotes  from  several  of  his 
students,  a  typical  one  of  whom  writes: 

"New  lines  of  thought  have  been  opened  to  me  and  much 
good  advice  as  to  the  careers  that  are  open,  and  as  to  how  to 
start  in  one,  has  been  imparted.  It  has  been  worth  much  to  me 
to  be  impressed  with  the  advantages  and  vice  versa  of  different 
careers  and  with  the  fact  that  by  careful  preparation  and  fore- 
sight I  can  largely  determine  my  attainments  in  life.  I  feel  that 
my  high  school  training  would  be  incomplete  without  this  course ; 
it  will  be  of  much  practical  value  to  me  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  I  shall  meet  immediately  after  graduation." 

But  the  best  known  of  these  courses  in  the  control  of  con- 
duct is  that  for  which  Professor  Sharp  is  sponsor.  (30)  The 
work  has  been  given  in  high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Demonstration  School,  in  the  Madison  City 
High  School,  and  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School.  It  selects  its 
materials  mostly  from  psychology  and  ethics,  though  a  large 
part  of  them  could  also  be  properly  assigned  to  sociology.  The 
work  runs  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  four  high  school 
years.  During  the  first  year  it  attempts,  mostly  through  biog- 
raphy, "to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  better  nature  through  the 
influence  of  other  lives."  The  first  semester  of  the  second  year 
deals  with  the  history,  character,  and  purposes  of  the  American 
school,  and  the  second  semester  with  the  management  of  the 
mind  —  that  is  with  practical  psychology.  The  third  and  fourth 
years'  work  is  to  be  more  properly  called  ethics.  The  first  third 

(30)  Sharp  and  Neuman,  "A  Course  in  Moral  Education  for  the  High 
School",  School  Rev.,  Vol.  20,  pp  228-45.  See  also  Sharp,  "Some  Experi- 
ments in  Moral  Education",  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  1909,  pp  141-6. 
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of  the  third  year  deals  with  the  moral  problems  of  school  life, 
the  second  third  with  the  home,  and  the  last  with  our  relations 
to  our  fellow  men.  The  fourth  year  opens  with  vocational  ethics, 

the  boys  and  girls  being  given  separate  courses,  the  former  deal- 
ing with  men's  vocations  and  the  latter  with  women's.  The 
course  closes  with  a  systematic  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
success  —  a  rather  serious,  though  relatively  concrete,  study  of 
ethics. 


These  scattered  efforts  to  incorporate  in  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools  courses  which  will  furnish  to  the  pupil,  as  he 
goes  out  into  life,  some  rational  and  systematic  view  of  his  moral 
and  social  relations  are  only  surface  indications  of  an  agitation 
that  is  going  on  beneath.  There  is  all  over  the  world  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  schools  —  especially  the  secondary  schools  — » 
are  not  aligned  as  they  should  be  with  present  day  life.  They 
are  adjusted  rather  to  the  problems  of  the  past  than  to  those  of 
the  present  and  the  future  And  men  are  every  day  pressing 
more  insistently  such  questions  as:  "Are  the  Schools  Doing 
what  the  People  Want  them  to  do?"  (31)  "The  Schools  fail  to 
Give  a  Proper  Preparation  for  Life."  (32)  "Has  the  Product  of 
our  Schools  Reasonable  Fitness  for  Citizenship?"  (33)  And  the 
answer  is  mostly  "no".  It  is  felt  that  our  schools  too  largely 
omit  preparation  for  that  phase  of  life  in  which  the  pupil  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  more  reactions  than  in  almost  any  other 
—  the  social  and  the  moral  phase.  Until  recently  the  industrial 
also  was  neglected  but  that  has  at  last  come  to  receive  something 
like  due  attention.  That  the  moral  —  in  the  broadest  sense  — 
will  next  claim  attention  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  France  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  that 
looks  in  that  direction  —  the  course  in  philosophy  —  but  the  dis- 
satisfactiion  does  not  take  the  shape  of  a  movement  to  eliminate 
this  course  but  merely  to  change  and  improve  its  nature.  As  to 
the  movement  in  this  direction  in  Germany  that  eminent  Ger- 
man, Paulsen,  says:  "Mention  should  be  made  in  conclusion  of 

(31)  Dewey,  Ed.  Rev.  Vol.  21,  pp  459-74.     Also  W.  B.  Jacobs,  idem 
pp  448-58. 

(32)  William  E.   Sheldon,   N.  E.  A.   Proc.,  1907,  pp  148-55. 

(33)  Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  N.  E.   A.  Proc.,  1907,  pp   181-91. 
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the  endeavors  which  are  at  work  in  many  places  to  reintroduce 
instruction  in  philosophy  into  the  secondary  schools.  From  the 
days  of  the  mediaeval  Facultas  Artium  until  well  on  in  the  era 
of  the  enlightenment  philosophy  had  formed  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  preparatory  course  of  studies,  as  administered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Philosophy."  This,  Paulsen  goes  on  to  say, 
was  dropped  because  the  secondary  schools  were  overburdened 
with  studies,  many  of  which  afforded  opportunities  for  philoso- 
phical excursions.  But  this  no  longer  holds.  The  gymnasium 
course  has  been  extended  and  many  university  students  get  no 
liberal  education  but  only  the  professional.  In  consequence  they 
do  not  even  know  that  there  are  these  ulterior  problems.  Hence 
there  has  arisen  a  vague  materialism  and  scepticism.  'That 
this  stage  of  things  can  not  be  left  unaltered  is  a  conviction  con- 
stantly gaining  ground.  What  is  wanted  is  a  philosophical  in- 
struction in  the  upper  stages  of  the  secondary  schools,  passing 
on  from  logic  to  the  elementary  problems  of  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge, from  psychology  to  the  main  problems  of  metaphysics, 
and  also  taking  note  of  the  principal  questions  relative  to  the 
general  view  of  the  world  and  life,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  care- 
fully selected  reading  matter Some  instruction  in  phil- 
osophy would  seem  particularly  indispensable  to  the  semi-  and 
non-classical  institutions,  where  it  is  perhaps  more  necessary 
to  emphasize  the  humanistic  standpoint  than  in  the  classical 
gymnasium,  in  order  to  preclude  that  narrow  and  bigotted  view 
according  to  which  the  world  of  reality  can  ultimately  be  re- 
duced to  problems  in  mathematical  physics."  (34) 

In  America,  with  her  view  of  the  high  school  as  "the  peo- 
ple's college,  —  the  finishing  school  for  large  numbers  of  pupils, 
where  they  must  get  a  broad  culture  if  they  are  ever  to  get  it  — 
a  pronounced  sentiment  for  the  inclusion  of  such  subject  is  only 
natural.  And  as  our  organization  of  six  year  high  schools  makes 
it  possible  to  add  to  our  high  school  curriculum,  on  account  of 
economies  in  the  lower  grades,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  stronger 
^disposition  to  turn  in  this  direction  for  additional  matter.  (35) 
Even  as  it  is  there  is  a  growing  demand  that,  if  the  curriculum 
is  too  much  crowded  for  some  such  material,  as  much  of  the 
dead  wood  as  is  necessary  shall  be  thrown  out  to  make  room 

(34)  German  Education. 

(35)  See    Calvin   O.    Davis,   "Reorganizing   of   Secondary    Education", 
Educational  Review,  Vol.  42,  pp  270-301. 
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for  it.  (36) 

As  early  as  1896  Supt.  F.  Louis  Solden  urged  before  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  elements  of  philosophy  in 
the  secondary  schools.  He  said:  "The  study  of  the  elements 
of  philosophy  should  have  a  place  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
high  school,  both  on  account  of  the  peculiar  training  which  this 
study  gives  and  also  on  account  of  the  deeper  insight  which  it 
tends  to  produce  into  those  profound  problems  which  have  al- 
ways formed  the  highest  aim  of  human  thought.  If  an  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  world  is  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  high  school 
education  this  study  may  be  granted  a  place  to  advantage  in 
the  university  of  the  people.  Connected  therewith  should  be 
the  lessons  in  ethics,  including  rules  of  conduct.  Ethics  will 
not  make  a  human  being  moral  but  it  will  deepen  moral  convic- 
tions by  showing  the  nature  of  ethical  action  and  by  making 
ethical  relations  and  principles  clear  and  definite."  (37) 

Professor  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  arguing  for  practical  psycholo- 
gy in  the  secondary  schools,  claims  that,  "Scientific  insight  into 
self  can  alone  give  that  calm,  clear,  and  certain  objective  vision 
which  enables  one  to  treat  himself  as  if  he  were  some  other 
person,  and  in  giving  complete  self-criticism,  makes  him  supe- 
rior to  himself  and  so  leads  to  that  perfect  self-control  and  ra- 
tional self-activity  which  is  the  highest  type  of  living.  Mind 
self-conscious,  and  therefore  self-directive  in  fulfilling  it- 
self, is  the  latest  and  noblest  form  of  life,  and  the  scientific 
guidance  of  the  child  to  this  standpoint  is  the  main  work  of 
all  education."  (38) 

Professor  Joseph  Jastro  argues  for  the  practical  value  of 
psychology.  He  points  out  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  neces- 
sary as  a  means  of  disproving  certain  popular  superstitions  and 
of  protecting  us  against  the  frauds  of  impostors.  (39) 

Dr.  Snedden  (quoted  before)  says:  But  we  perceive  that 
even  informed  men  have  won  their  knowledge  with  difficulty  and 
wastefully.  The  conclusion  may  easily  be  reached  that  during 
the  secondary  school  period  it  should  prove  possible,  and  would 
be  profitable,  to  give  some  systematic  instruction  in  a  very  con- 

(36)  See   Hamilton,   Jacobs,    Dewey,   and    Sheldon   cited    above. 

(37)  "What  Should  the  High  School  Do  for  the  Graduate  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools?"  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1896,  p  358. 

(38)  "Teaching  of   Psychology",   Ed.   Rev.,  Vol.   16,   pp   177-84. 

(39)  "Practical  Aspects  of  Psychology",  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  17,  pp  135-53. 
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crete  and  objective  psychology,  and  training  in  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  the  interpretation  and  control  of  the  per- 
sonal and  social  affairs  of  life."  (40) 

Professor  Thorndike,  after  arguing  for  psychology  in  the 
high  school  and  describing  the  desired  character  of  the  work, 
petulantly  says:  "I  may  venture  a  prophecy  that  a  course  in 
the  scientific  study  of  human  behavior  will  probably  be  the  last 
to  enter  our  secondary  schools.  It  is  a  perverse  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  neglect  and  postpone  the  scientific  study  of 
any  topic  in  proportion  to  its  importance  to  human  welfare. 
Those  matters  in  connection  with  which  the  exigencies  of  sur- 
vival have  forced  us  to  adopt  some  habits  or  opinions  have  been 

the  last  and  least  investigated  rationally And  I  verily 

believe  that  we  may  have  to  wait  for  such  study  in  high  schools 
until  we  have  had  courses  in  entomology,  Anglo-Saxon,  counter- 
point, the  history  of  fancy  work,  and  tatting,  and  Latin  epig- 
raphy." (41) 

Dr.  Irving  E.  Miller,  after  gathering  opinions  from  State 
Superintendents  and  State  High  School  Inspectors,  gives  the 
following  summary:  "In  the  replies  from  the  Eastern  States, 
three  out  of  eight  were  favorable  to  the  teaching  of  psychology 
as  a  general  elective  on  a  non-professional  basis.  From  the 
Southern  States  the  sentiment  was  almost  unanimously  against 
the  teching  of  psychology  as  a  professional  subject  in  the  high 
school,  yet  out  of  eleven  replies  two  were  favorable  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject  as  a  general  elective  and  another  was  doubtful. 
From  the  far  West  the  sentiment,  except  in  Colorado,  seemed 
to  be  almost  unanimously  against  the  teaching  of  psychology 
in  the  high  school  either  as  a  professional  or  as  a  non-profes- 
sional subject.  In  Colorado,  where  it  has  been  tried  for  a  long 
time,  the  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  not  only  of  continuing 
the  policy  but  also  of  extending  it.  In  the  States  of  the  Mid- 
dlde  West,  even  in  those  in  which  psychology  is  taught  with 
special  reference  to  the  training  of  rural  school  teachers,  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  psychology  as  a  non  professional  subject 
seems  to  be  more  clearly  defined  than  it  is  for  its  being  taught 
as  a  professional  subject.  It  may  be  remarked  at  this  point 

(40)  "New   Problems   in    Secondary   Education",    School    Rev.    March, 
1916,  pages  177-87. 

(41)  "Psychology  in  Secondary  Schools",  School  Review,  Vol.  10,  pp 
114-123. 
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that  the  State  University  men  who  have  expressed  themselves 
on  the  subject  are,  on  the  whole,  more  doubtful  as  to  the  value 
of  psychology  in  the  high  school  either  as  a  non-professional  or 
as  a  professional  subject  than  are  the  state  superintendents. 

"Whether  psychology  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school 
is  growing  in  favor  or  not  is,  on  the  whole,  a  difficult  matter  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  received.  There  seems  to 
be  indications  that  the  pendulum  is  swinging  slightly  in  its  fa- 
vor, particularly  as  a  non-professional  subject  for  that  class  of 
students  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college."  (42) 

(42)     Chapter  on   Psychology  in  Johnson's   "High   School   Education". 


PART  II. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  IN  THE  CONTROL  OF  CONDUCT* 

*  This  synopsis  refers  to  a  text  on  "The  Control  of  the  Mind",  de- 
posited in  manuscript  form  at  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  part  of  this  thesis.  These  topics  are  developed  in  full. 

CHAPTER  I,   HOW   OUR  WORLD   GETS   ENRICHED. 

All  about  us  lies  a  fairy  land  of  infinite  richness,  but  we  can 'not  see 
it  because  our  eyes  are  blinded  to  it  —  We  must  win  the  right  to  expe- 
rience its  richness  —  James  on  the  man  who  thought  a  worm  was  only 
"skin  and  squash".  "Eyes  and  No-Eyes"  (Kingsley)  —  Beatty  on  the 
difference  between  persons  in  respect  to  their  ability  to  see  nature's  beau- 
ties.— This  difference  extends  not  only  to  ability  to  appreciate  nature  but 
all  aspects  of  life. 

This  because  we  see  with  the  mind  as  well  as  with  the  eyes — Out  of 
the  sense  material  presented  the  mind  picks  only  a  small  part — And 
to  this  it  supplies,  out  of  itself,  a  large  supplement — This  the  mind  wholly 
reconstructs  until  it  is  colored  through  and  through  with  the  observer's 
personality — Reality  always  so  interpreted  as  to  have  meaningful  form — 
Perception  due  to  combination  of  internal  and  external  factors. 

When  you  seek  an  object  you  do  so  with  an  image  of  it  in  mind, 
which  you  try  to  fit  upon  the  various  objects  which  present  themselves. — 
Thus  you  bring  to  the  objects  of  your  experience  a  "Preperception"  of 
them. —  Illustrations  with  geometrical  figures  —  Hence  you  do  not  simply 
perceive  but  apperceive.  Meaning  of  this  term. 

Therefore  the  world  of  our  perceptual  experience  is  as  much  we  as 
itself  —  every  experience  ever  had  helps  to  determine  how  the  world  shall 
be  seen —  To  get  rich  outer  world  first  enrich  inner  —  Neglect  no  opportunity 
to  add  to  mental  possessions  for  they  are  tools  by  which  the  wealth  of 
the  world  is  to  be  mined. 

CHAPTER  II:  HOW  MISUNDERSTANDINGS  ARISE 
The  possibility  of  apperceiving  d— k  in  two  different  ways.  This  is 
a  type  of  "double  apperception"  —  How  we  apperceive  our  world  is  deter- 
mined by  the  set  of  our  mind  at  the  time  —  Illustrations  with  geometrical 
figures  and  pictures —  Miss  Weand's  poem,  "The  Artist  and  the  Poet",  each 
seeing  a  scene  in  his  own  way.  Double  interpretation  of  expression. 

Such  double  apperception  also  extends  to  the  interpretation  of  ab- 
stract matters  as  well  as  to  simple  sense  data —  Illustrated  by  the  double 
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meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  The  apparently  foolish 
questions  discussed  by  the  schoolmen  —  Different  ways  of  looking  at  the 
Theory  of  Evolution  —  Importance  of  looking  at  a  situation  from  its  sev- 
eral angles. 

But  difficulty  of  doing  so — (1)  One  may  lack  necessary  apperception 
materials  —  This  to  be  corrected  by  getting  as  wide  experience  as  possible. 
(2)  Tendency  to  get  into  a  rut,  so  that  one  can  apperceive  in  only  one  dom- 
inant way  —  James  on  this.  (3)  Our  apperception  unbalanced  by  personal 
interests.  (4)  Apperception  distorted  by  emotion  —  This  hardest  to  over- 
come, but  recognition  of  the  tendency  at  least  partial  antidote. 

Most  differences  of  opinion  due  to  double  apperception,  not  to  one  per- 
son being  wholly  in  the  wrong —  Hence  one  should  hesitate  to  consider 
his  opponent  a  fool. 

Influence  of  mood  upon  the  meaning  of  our  world —  A  New  England 
minister's  diary —  Two  ways  of  looking  at  a  friend —  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
on  the  Cynic  —  The  world  for  each  colored  by  his  own  character  —  Brutus 
and  Macbeth  quoted  and  contrasted —  Necessity  for  making  allowance 
for  one's  mood  in  estimating  evaluations. 

Can  mood  be  controlled?  The  James-Lange  theory  of  Emotions  and  its 
application  to  the  control  of  mood. 

CHAPTER  III:     HOW  EXPERIENCE  DECEIVES  US 

Illusions  as  wrong  apperceptive  supplementation  of  sense  data —  Binet's 
illustration  of  the  will'o-the-wisp  apperceived  as  a  gypsie  camp  —  How  this 
illusion  was  brought  about  —  The  former  servant  who  apperceived  a  hissing 
sound  as  "servant".  Why  this  was  —  Illusions  a  daily,  or  even  hourly,  oc- 
currence—  Illusions  from  the  various  senses. 

The  cause  of  these — (1)  Effect  of  surroundings —  Illustrations  with 
geometrical  drawings  —  Illustrations  from  other  senses  than  sight.  (2)  Cus- 
tom—  Illustrations  —  objects  seen  through  the  telescope,  illusion  regarding 
the  motion  of  a  train,  etc. —  (3)  Expectation  —  The  weight  illusion  —  Filled 
space  —  Proof  reader's  illusion. 

Hallucination  as  very  pronounced  illusion  —  Illustrations  from  James 
and  Binet  —  False  interpretations  range  from  extreme  hallucinations  down 
to  most  trivial  recasting  of  presentations.  All  continually  subject  to  them. 

Something  analogous  to  illusion  also  true  in  broader  field  than  that  of 
sensible  objects  —  The  misreading  of  harmless  activities  so  as  to  apperceive 
them  as  insult  or  make  them  basis  of  scandal  —  Tendency  to  touch  up  any 
situation  so  as  to  round  it  out  into  symmetry. 

Practical  lessons  from  psychology  of  illusion:  (1)  One  can  never  afford 
to  be  cock-sure.  (2)  One  should  recognize  tendency  to  his  bias  in  any  situ- 
ation and  guard  against  it.  (3)  One  should  be  charitable  toward  mistakes 
of  others,  for  there  is  a  difference  between  an  error  and  a  lie. 
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CHAPTER  IV.     APPERCEPTION  AND  TACT 

London  Atlas  on  the  superiority  of  tact  over  talent  —  "tact  never  ranks 
in  the  awkward  squad"  —  Viola's  commendation  of  the  fool  in  Twelfth 
Night —  "He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests".  Paul  on  his 
adapting  himself  to  the  people  with  whom  he  deals  —  Such  adaptation  of 
themselves  to  conditions  a  characteristic  of  successful  men. 

But  two  ways  of  doing  this — One  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  view 
point  of  companion  and  docilely  agreeing  with  him  —  Men  who  do  this 
affable  but  disgusting  —  The  other  the  constructive  way,  find  companion's 
mood  to  start  from  it  but  remold  it  into  desired  shape  —  This  method  plastic 
but  dynamic,  purposeful. 

In  this  effort  one  must  observe  two  conditions  set  by  the  law  of  apper- 
ception. (1)  Interest — Mind  must  reach  out  from  within  —  No  such  thing 
as  lethergy  of  mind,  only  mind  may  be  active  in  the  wrong  direction — 
Tactful  man  maneuvers,  through  question,  suggestion,  etc.,  to  turn  this 
activity  in  desired  direction. 

This  doctrine  that  all  material  should  be  presented  in  satisfaction  of 
mental  hunger  is  Doctrine  of  Interest  —  Thought  to  be  "soft  pedagogy"  but 
really  hard  headed  as  any  other  sort  of  solid  sense —  Only  way  in  which 
constructive  work  can  be  done. 

(2)  Materials  must  be  so  presented  as  to  "hitch  up"  with  experience 
of  hearer —  James  on  "knitting  every  new  piece  of  knowledge  to  a  preex- 
istent  curiosity." 

This,  however,  no  simple  matter  —  Its  difficulty  when  auditor  is  single 
individual  —  Its  greater  difficulty  when  dealing  with  a  crowd  because  mem- 
bers have  so  little  in  common  —  Results  of  a  psychological  experiment  which 
show  extent  of  individual  differences  —  Yet  in  spite  of  difficulty  construc- 
tive work  demands  that  the  law  of  hitching  up  be  observed. 

Application  of  this  to  determination  of  optimum  length  of  period  of 
work  —  Takes  time  to  organize  effective  "apperception  mass"  —  Hence  waste 
in  flitting  from  job  to  job  —  But  can  remain  too  long  by  one  task  for  effi- 
ciency —  The  energy  curve  and  its  significance  —  The  meaning  of  its  peaks. 
Application  of  this  to  making  a  teaching  or  a  study  schedule. 

Apperception  and  stupidity  —  Ease  of  finding  again  a  concealed  picture 
after  once  seen  but  difficulty  before  —  In  former  case  have  preperception  of  it. 

Broader  application  of  this  truth  —  Losing  patience  with  person  who 
can  not  at  once  see  what  we  have  learned  to  see  —  Illustrations  of  a  teach- 
er's unjustifiable  impatience  —  Salesmen  apply  this  psychology  by  pointing 
out  merits  of  their  goods,  not  expecting  customers  to  find  them  —  Necessity 
of  following  their  example  in  general  —  Treat  every  situation  new  to  your 
hearer  in  a  way  analagous  to  that  in  which  you  could  help  him  to  find 
concealed  picture. 
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CHAPTER    V.     RACE    APPERCEPTION— KEEPING    OPENMINDED 

TOWARD  PROGRESS 

Difficulty  as  individuals  of  keeping  out  of  rut  in  mode  of  apperceiving — 
Yet  many  checks  to  this  tendency  for  individual  since  he  rubs  against  oth- 
ers —  Greater  danger  of  stagnation  where  fixed  mode  of  apperceiving  be- 
longs to  group  —  Centripetal  tendency  of  closed  group  —  Yet  some  check 
even  to  group  narrowness,  for  its  members  come  into  contact  with  men  out- 
side the  group  holding  different  opinions  —  But  when  fixed  mode  is  charac- 
teristic of  an  age  checks  almost  completely  absent  —  The  psychological  pres- 
sure toward  uniformity  —  The  social  pressure  toward  uniformity  —  Emerson 
on  society's  conspiracy  against  the  manhood  of  its  members  —  Nietzsche 
quoted  on  the  "noble  one"  (the  progressive)  and  the  "good  one"  (the  con- 
servative) and  on  the  tragedy  which  the  noble  one  faces. 

1.  Psychological  reasons  for  conservatism. 

Easy  to  be  too  severe  —  Conservatism  due  rather  to  fact  of  appercep- 
tion than  to  moral  indolence  —  Illustration  of  conservatism  due  to  inability 
to  apperceive  from  new  angle:  (a)  The  old  professor  who  saw  in  every  new 
question  a  purport  to  which  his  past  thinking  had  matured  an  answer,  (b) 
The  Jews'  inability  to  appreciate  Jesus  and  its  explanation,  (c)  Misunder- 
standings of  the  Theory  of  Evolution  and  their  nature. 

Every  reform  has  suffered  from  such  "apperceptive  inertia".  Illustra- 
tions from  history  of  discovery  and  invention. 

2.  Biological  reasons  for  resistence  to  change. 

Resistance  to  change  even  greater  in  early  times  than  at  present  — 
Illustrations  from  savages'  unwillingness  to  adopt  new  methods  —  Still 
truer  of  sub-human  forms. 

Conservatism  is  instinct  worked  out  by  nature  to  meet  conditions  in  race 
history  —  Danger,  among  the  lower  forms  of  life,  of  leaving  the  beaten 
path  —  Danger,  among  primitive  people,  of  departing  from  tested  ways  — 
Necessity  of  instinct  of  conservatism  for  survival  —  Present  dread  of  change 
an  irrational  survival  of  this  once  necessary  instinct  —  But  nature  has  given 
man  reason  with  which  to  temper  his  conservatism. 

Emotion  as  a  sentinel.  —  The  calmness  with  which  we  make  customary 
adjustments;  emotional  stirrings  with  which  we  make  new  ones  —  These 
painful  emotional  stirrings  make  men  shun  the  new  —  They  believe  this 
holding  back  prompted  by  loyalty,  but  it  is  due  rather  to  psychological  in- 
ertia—  Churchill  on  the  conservatism  of  the  St.  John's  Vestry  as  due  to 
uncomfortable  feeling  which  the  progressive  pastor,  Hodder,  caused. 

But  if  psychological  inertia  holds  man  to  conservatism  an  ethical  obli- 
gation commits  him  to  progress  —  Onward  and  upward  that  higher  nature 
looks  —  Rationally  we  would  accept  past  only  to  build  upon  it  —  Each 
generation  must  face  its  own  problems  in  a  bigger  way  than  any  previous 
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generation,  not  rest  upon  the  past  —  Loyalty  to  fathers  must  take  the  form 
of  attacking  our  larger  problems  in  same  heroic  spirit  in  which  they  attacked 
theirs,  not  merely  doing  things  just  as  they  did  them. 

A  right  understanding  of  the  emotional  nature  of  resistance  to  change 
should  give  us  our  balance  in  this  more  intelligent  loyalty  —  Poem  on 
forward  movement,  "Clear  the  Way",  quoted  —  "The  Chambered  Nautilus" 
quoted. 

But  not  all  change  progress  —  Excessive  radicalism  more  dangerous 
than  excessive  conservatism  —  Must  learn  to  be  fair  to  both  the  old  and  the 
new  —  What  this  requires  —  But  duty  to  appreciate  and  further  progress. 

CHAPTER  VI  HOW  WE  SOLVE  OUR  PROBLEMS— CONSCIOUS  USE 

OF  HYPOTHESES 

Two  ways  of  attacking  a  problem  —  The  inefficient  man  stares  at  it  in 
the  lump;  the  successful  man  seems  to  divine  just  the  right  place  to  take 
hold — The  former  has  dealt  with  it  as  a  whole,  while  the  latter  has  ap- 
proached it  with  definite  hypotheses  in  mind  —  What  is  meant  by  hypothesis. 

Illustrations  of  the  value  of  hypotheses:  Discovering  who  or  what  broke 
down  a  limb  by  forming  and  running  down  hypotheses;  finding  a  lost  purse; 
solving  a  mechanical  problem;  proving  an  original  in  geometry;  solving 
a  problem  in  arithmetic; —  The  discoveries  and  inventions  of  history  as 
illustrations  of  the  effective  use  of  hypotheses  —  Their  use  by  detectives  — 
Francis  Darwin's  account  of  his  father's  use  of  hypotheses. 

But  hypotheses  must  be  used  systematically,  not  formed  and  run  down 
promiscuously  —  Efficient  man  forms  a  number,  balances  them  against  each 
other,  and  runs  them  down  in  the  order  of  their  plausibility  —  Illustrations 
of  help  from  systematizing  hypotheses  in  various  fields  —  Application  of 
this  to  the  planning  of  an  effective  day's  work. 

Requirements  for  the  effective  use  of  hypotheses:  (1)  Knowledge; 
(2)  Intellectual  honesty;  (3)  depth  of  penetration  —  ability  to  analyze  and 
generalize  —  All  these  can  be  cultivated,  the  last  as  well  as  the  two 
former  —  Summary. 

CHAPTER  VII,     WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  IMITATION 
To  imitate  regarded  as  mark  of  weakness  —  But  we  all  imitate  —  Ability 
to  do  so  mark  of  high  scale  of  development. 

Advantages  of  imitation:  (1)  Through  it  we  find  ourselves  —  Nature's 
promptings  vague;  through  imitation  they  find  concrete  modes  of  expres- 
sion—  This  also  true  of  our  higher  aspirations.  (2)  To  imitation  we  owe 
progress  as  individuals  —  Imitation  as  a  mode  of  learning.  (3)  To  imita- 
tion we  owe  the  progress  of  society  —  Through  it  the  worker  takes  over, 
and  builds  upon,  the  results  of  his  fellows'  achievements  —  Even  the  genius 
takes  from  others  —  begins  where  they  left  off  —  Stratton  on  this  (Exp. 
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Psy.  p  225). 

Yet  imitation  must  not  be  mere  mimicry  —  What  we  appropriate  must 
be  so  recast  and  readapted  to  our  own  problems  as  to  express  our  own  in- 
dividuality—  Such  imitation  no  mark  of  weakness. 

The  great  extent  of  imitation  —  Imitation  in  childhood  —  Unconscious 
bodily  movements  in  imitation  of  contemplated  moving  object  —  The  catch, 
ing  of  mannerisms  —  Peculiarities  of  language  and  gesture  caught  in  this 
way. 

Question  not  Will  one  imitate  but  What  will  he  imitate  —  This  instinct 
can  be  directed — (1)  Through  cultivating  admiration  for  what  should  be 
imitated —  (2)  Through  cultiating  indifference  toward  that  which,  by  strong- 
ly attracting  attention,  tends  to  draw  one  into  its  whirlpool. 

But  only  safe  way  is  to  avoid  harmful  and  seek  good  environment  — 
The  influence  of  environment  —  But  imitation  a  mutual  process:  we  influ- 
ence others  as  well  as  they  us  —  Responsibilites  which  this  fact  imposes. 

CHAPTER  VIII,  HOW  SUGGESTION  WORKS  ITS  WAY  INTO  CONDUCT 

The  fable  of  the  ass  starving  because  equally  poised  between  two  hay 
stacks  —  But  no  such  chasm  between  idea  and  act  —  James  (Psy.  II,  526-7) 
on  the  dynamic  nature  of  an  idea  —  A  Danish  experiment  in  focusing  fee- 
ble sounds  as  indication  of  dynamic  nature  of  idea  (Judd  Gen.  Psy.  p  242) 
(Mind  Reading)  —  True  even  when  effects  of  idea  are  not  outwardly  mani- 
fest. 

Everyday  evidence  on  the  tendency  of  ideas  to  run  right  out  into  ac- 
tion —  The  case  of  the  lower  animals  —  Ludicrous  practices  of  savages  aris- 
ing from  direct  and  unchecked  issuance  of  idea  into  act.  What  suggestion 
is  —  How  conduct  can  be  controlled  through  it. 

All  persons  suggestible  but  some  more  so  than  others  —  Suggestibility 
of  children  and  savages  —  The  class  which,  under  suggestion,  smelled  "a 
strong  and  peculiar  odor"  when  the  professor  poured  distiled  water  on  cot- 
ton —  Illustrations  of  the  manifold  workings  of  suggestion  in  our  daily 
conduct. 

But  suggestion  more  effective  when  persistent — Ross  (Social  Psy.)  on 
the  effect  of  persistent  suggestion  —  The  saloon  on  the  corner  a  recurrent 
suggestion  —  The  danger  to  the  youth  whose  companions  continually  tempt 
him. 

Sometimes  suggestion  can  be  effectively  given  directly  —  especially  if 
one  who  gives  it  is  recognized  as  the  superior  —  But  usually  greater  efficacy 
of  indirect  suggestion.  "Slantwise  suggestion". 

Possibilities  of  suggestion  as  tonic  to  the  soul  —  Power  of  optimism  and 
confidence  and  value  of  inducing  it  by  suggestion  —  Quotation  from  short 
story  en  reviving  a  disrupted  "Smart  Elec".  Other  quotations  on  the  power 
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of   cheerfulness  —  Commendation   a   medicine   which  it   requires   no   physi- 
cian's license  to  administer. 

Contrary  suggestion  as  variation  —  Not  mark  of  strength  —  Yet  must 
be  recognized  and  handled  tactfully  —  Wait  opportune  moment,  or  use  indi- 
rect suggestion. 

CHAPTER   IX,    THREE    SPECIAL   FORMS    OF    SUGGESTION 

The  antiquity  of  hypnotism  —  Its  use  among  the  magicians  of  India  — 
Mesmerism. 

Analogy  of  hypnotism  and  sleep  —  The  nature  of  sleep  —  The  structure 
of  the  nervous  system  and  its  synaptic  connections  —  These  connections 
broken  in  sleep  —  In  dreaming  this  dissociation  incomplete  —  Hence  mind 
works  in  fragments,  uncriticised  by  whole  of  experience. 

Hypnotism  due  to  similar  partial  dissociation  —  The  methods  by  which 
it  is  induced  —  The  use  of  suggestion  at  the  stage  where  dissociation,  due  to 
fatigue,  has  been  produced  —  Requires  no  mysterious  power  —  conversely 
all  normal  persons  can  be  hypnotized  —  The  near-hypnotism  of  certain  plat- 
form demonstrators  —  Avoid  subjection  to  hypnotism  by  indifference. 

Hypnotism  no  toy  for  the  layman  —  Its  value  as  a  therapeutic  devic-e  — 
Post-hypnotic  suggestion  and  its  therapeuptic  possibilities. 

Mental  healing  —  Authenticated  cases  of  influence  of  mind  upon  body — 
Mental  healing  fads  due  to  overworking  this  scientific  fact  —  Illustration 
from  the  Christian  Science  Journal  —  Value  of  suggestion  in  maintaining 
health  —  Its  use  by  the  physician  and  the  sick-room-visitor  —  What  patent 
medicines  owe  to  it  —  Value  to  be  expected  from  the  same  use  of  sug- 
gestion for  such  purpose. 

Fortune  telling  —  some  stenographic  notes  from  fortunes  —  The  gen- 
eralities in  terms  of  which  fortune  tellers  speak  —  The  possibility  of 
double  interpretation  and  the  tendency  to  use  the  one  which  fits  one's  case — 
Overlooking  failures  and  dwelling  upon  coincidences  —  Fortunes  may  help 
to  fulfil  themselves  —  A  conscientious  fortune  teller  might,  through  sug- 
gestion, be  a  valuable  "physician  for  the  mind". 

CHAPTER  X  OUR  CONCEPTS  AND  HOW  WE  MAKE  THEM  CLEAR 
An  illustration  of  the  difference  between  men  and  the  lower  animals 
in  respect  to  ability  to  think  an  object  in  terms  of  its  essential  nature  — 
This  power  to  do  abstract  thinking  raises  man  above  brutes  and  one  man 
above  another. 

Notion  of  class  bound  together  by  common  properties  is  concept  —  Il- 
lustrations of  concepts  —  Conception  contrasted  with  perception  —  But  limi- 
tations to  this  contrast. 

Concepts  valuable  because  make  possible  -economy  in  mental  life — By 
them  one  can  deal  with  whole  class  at  once  while  otherwise  one  could  deal 
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with  it  only  member  by  member  —  Concepts  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  thinking 
— All  thinking  comparison  of  percept  with  concept  or  of  concept  with  concept. 

If  concepts  necessary  for  thinking  clear  concepts  necessary  for  clear 
thinking  —  The  haziness  of  most  of  our  concepts  —  Concept  of  feudalism  as 
an  example  —  Concepts  of  political  parties,  of  church  denominations,  etc., 
as  examples  —  But  value  of  clear  concepts  —  The  expert  trusted  because 
his  concepts  are  adequate.  Three  conditions  for  making  concepts  ade- 
quate: (1)  Experience  —  How  a  concept  grows  more  exact  with  experi- 
ence —  Inadequacy  of  concepts  when  one  has  had  narrow  experience  —  bigo- 
try—  (2)  Analysis  and  reconstruction  of  experience  —  The  inadequacy  of 
experience  alone  —  The  five  steps  in  concept  forming.  (3)  Guarding  against 
being  biased  by  force  of  concrete  tag  —  How  our  concrete  way  of  tagging 
concepts  tends  to  prejudice  us  —  Must  avoid  such  bias  by  stopping  to  think. 

But  so  far  have  only  "acquaintance  with",  not  "knowledge  about"  the 
class  —  Value  of  the  latter  —  This  to  be  realized  by  putting  the  sensed  rela- 
tionships into  explicit  form — (1)  By  definition  —  Crude,  descriptive  defini- 
tions contrasted  with  logical  ones  —  The  features  of  a  skillful  definition: 
(a)  The  genus  —  proximate  genus  —  value  of  referring  object  to  its  proxi- 
mate genus — (b)  Differentia  —  illustration  of  meaning  and  value  of  this. 

(2)  By  division  —  The  clearing  up  of  an  idea  by  enumerating  what  it 
contains  —  The  content  of  the  term  science  as  illustration  —  Use  of  divi- 
sion in  effective  exposition. 

(3)  By  contrasting  class  with  what  it  does  not  contain — Understanding 
Socialism  by  learning  what  it  is  not  —  Settling  upon  vocation  by  considering 
which  ones  you  are  not  adapted  for  —  Choosing  church  by  knowing  why 
you  do  not  choose  one  of  the  others  —  The  extensive  use  of  such  negative 
determination. 

The  contrast  significant  only  when  consciously  contrasted  element  lies 
close  to  the  border  —  The  scientist's  use  of  minute  distinctions  —  Summary. 

CHAPTER  XI  HOW  WE  KEEP  OUR  IDEAS  CLEAR  —  CAREFUL  USE 

OF  WORDS 

The  girl  who  tagged  her  lovers  with  different  kinds  of  pins  so  as  to 
keep  them  firmly  in  mind  —  Words  perform  this  tagging  function  for  ideas — 
Their  elusiveness  without  such  tag  —  This  illustrated  by  elusiveness  of  day- 
dreams —  Without  concrete  tag  for  concept  one  could  think  of  the  individual 
but  not  of  classes  —  Influence  of  names  upon  exactness  of  notions  of  dis- 
tance and  upon  number  of  shades  of  gray  that  can  be  distinguished  —  Mill 
on  the  necessity  for  words  to  nail  down  and  hold  fast  ideas  —  Value  of 
technical  terms  for  science  in  making  and  keeping  its  distinctions  and  con- 
ceptions clear. 

Other  tags  than  words  may  serve  this  purpose  —  The  case  of  the  lower 
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animals  —  Men  also  employ  concrete  imagery  as  tags  —  But  thinking  in 
verbal  imagery  the  highest  type  —  The  service  of  simple,  abstract  terms 
in  mathematical  manipulations. 

But  words  also  dangerous  to  thought  when  not  carefully  used  — 
How  we  ride  along  on  language  falsely  believing  ourselves  to  be  thinking  — 
Words  often  do  this  leading  badly  —  Locke  on  men  depending  upon  the 
jargon  of  words  instead  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

Illustrations  from  history  on  confusion  in  thought  arising  out  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is  tagged  —  Illustrations  from  theology — 
The  anarchists'  error  growing  out  of  a  double  meaning  of  the  term  govern- 
ment— Moral  blunders  due  to  confusing  the  right  with  rights  —  The  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  habits  of  exactness  in  expression  if  we  would  avoid  habits 
of  loose  thinking. 

Words  may  imperil  thought  by  carrying  narrow  meaning  into  broader  ap- 
plication —  Danger  in  the  use  of  metaphorical  language  —  Words  may  carry 
unfair  prejudice  —  Illustrations  of  Question  Begging  Epithets  —  Words  tend 
to  handicap  the  progress  of  thought  —  New  meanings  must  be  expressed 
through  old  terms  —  The  prophet's  difficulty  from  this.  Solution  for  men 
to  think  and  keep  words  as  servants  instead  of  masters. 

CHAPTER  XII,    HOW  WE   LEARN  THE   CAUSES   OF   THINGS 

Examples  of  superstitions  quoted  from  Dresslar  —  These  are  taken  more 
or  less  seriously  —  The  high  price  of  rabbit's  feet  in  Alaska  as  proof  of 
this  —  The  prevalence  of  "fakes"  —  Failure  of  superstition  to  work  out  does 
not  destroy  it  —  This  largely  because  most  people  do  not  know  how  to  test 
truth  —  Value  of  a  definite,  conscious  method  of  procedure  in  doing  so. 

Mill's  Inductive  Methods  —  The  Method  of  Agreement  —  Illustrations  — 
Its  popular  use  —  Illustrations  of  its  use  in  science  —  The  extensive  use  of 
the  method  —  Precautions  necessary. 

Method  of  difference  —  Illustrations  of  its  use  and  meaning  —  Joint 
Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference  —  Finding  whether  liquor  license  in- 
creases taxes  —  Method  of  concommitant  Variation  —  Finding  the  effect  of 
the  use  of  tobacco  on  pupils'  grades  —  Use  of  this  method  in  the  sciences  — 
Method  of  Residues  —  How  Archimedes  found  that  the  king's  crown  was  not 
pure  gold  —  How  the  planet  Neptune  was  discovered  —  Everyday  applica- 
tions of  this  method  — 

These  methods  already  used  by  all  but  can  be  more  effective  if 
consciously  controlled. 

CHAPTER   XIII,     THE   PITFALLS    OF   REASONING 

An  illustration  from  the  Sophists  of  subtly  fallacious  reasoning  —  The 
necessity  of  being  able  to  detect  fallacies  in  reasoning. 
1.     The  material  fallacies. 
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Illustrations  of  the  fallacy  of  Accident  —  Explanation  of  its  cause  — 
Illustrations  to  show  how  likely  this  fallacy  is  to  mislead  us  in  very  import- 
ant affairs  —  A  candidate's  claiming  support  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
Republican  when  in  fact  he  does  not  represent  the  real  essence  of  Repub- 
licanism —  Students  in  the  wrong  demanding  support  of  fellow  students  — 
Converse  Accident  illustrated  by  argument  that  everyone  should  study  Greek. 

Fallacy  of  Composition  —  Can  not  argue  from  character  of  individuals 
to  character  of  group  —  An  argument  for  protective  tariff  shown  to  involve 
this  fallacy  —  An  athletic  team  of  "stars"  not  necessarily  a  good  team. 

Fallacy  of  Division  —  Illustration  an  nature  of  it. 

Illustrations  of  fallacy  of  Begging  the  Question  —  Two  ways  of  com- 
mitting this:  assuming  unwarranted  premises  or  going  around  in  a  circle. 

The  Fallacy  of  Non  Sequitur  —  Nature  and  illustrations. 

The  Fallacy  of  Ignoring  the  Issue   (Ignoratio  Elenchi)  —  Illustrations 
and  nature  of  the  fallacy  —  The  frequency  with  which  it  is  committed. 
II.     Formal  Fallacies. 

Reasoning  of  the  type  a  equals  x,  b  equal*  x,  therefore  a  equals  b  — 
The  plausibility  of  this  reasoning  —  An  illustration  showing  that  it  may  not 
be  valid  —  Explanation  (with  circles)  as  to  why  this  form  of  reasoning  is 
invalid  —  Necessity  of  distributing  the  middle  term  —  The  above  fallacy 
that  of  Illicit,  or  Undistributed,  Middle  —  Illustrations  of  its  occurrence  in 
practical  affairs. 

Fallacy  of  Illicit  Distribution  of  a  Term  —  Illustrations  —  Explanation 
as  to  how  the  extension  of  the  term  is  surreptitiously  widened. 

Fallacy  of  Negative  Premises  —  Explanation  and  illustration  —  Its 
prevalence. 

Other  fallacies:  Inadequate  Observation;  Hasty  Generalization;  Fal- 
lacies due  to  individual  prejudice;  Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  Summary. 

CHAPTER  XIV,  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CROWD 

Popular  assumption  that  crowd  is  mere  aggregate  —  This  atomistic 
view  largely  true  of  many  congregations  of  people  —  But  when  thrown  into 
state  of  common  excitement,  or  interest,  no  longer  true  —  The  solidarity  of 
a  true  psychological  crowd  —  Need  not  be  assembled  at  one  place. 

The  low  mental  level  of  the  crowd  —  This  because  it  possesses  only 
the  qualities  common  to  all  the  members  —  Elements  common  to  group 
strengthened  by  mutual  suggestion;  individual  traits  and  opinions  frozen 
out —  Hence  only  ideas  to  which  crowd  can  respond  must  be  put  on  simple 
level. 

The  suggestibility  of  a  crowd  —  Its  impulsive  nature  —  Will  practice 
no  inhibition  —  This  because  crowd  is  anonymous  and  made  reckless  by  num- 
bers—  Nor  will  it  tolerate  restraint  from  without  — 
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Characterized  by  feeling  rather  than  by  thought  —  Ross  on  this  —  Ne- 
cessity of  exaggeration  in  addressing  crowds  —  Crowd  given  to  excess  — 
And  extremely  conservative  in  attitude  toward  new  institutions. 

The  demagogue  takes  advantage  of  these  traits  —  Low  intelligence  o^ 
typical  crowd  leader  —  Standard  devices  used  by  demagogues  —  Yet  their 
popular  success  in  spite  of  their  being  a  social  threat. 

But  mob  methods  becoming  taboo  —  Education,  especially  in  social  and 
psychological  matters,  will  check  their  success  —  Through  knowledge  the 
individual  will  gain  balance  and  spread  it  to  others  —  Enlightened  individual 
may  even  sober  the  ebullient  crowd  —  for  crowds  are  so  fickle  as  to  have 
their  excitement  easily  diverted  into  different  channel  —  Illustration  of  this 
fickleness  —  Mob  spirit  may  be  kept  down  by  insisting  upon  parlimentary 
procedure  in  assemblies  —  Ross  on  the  origin  and  function  of  parlimentary 
law. 

CHAPTER  XV,     CONSTRUCTIVE  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  CROWD 

The  popular  fatalistic  attitude  toward  behavior  of  the  group  —  Say 
"they"  —  But  this  attitude  unjustifiable  —  If  trend  is  downward  that  is  a 
challenge  to  lend  a  hand  to  help  stem  the  tide  —  Constructive  leadership 
possible  but  must  be  practical,  hence  must  conform  to  psychology  of  crowd. 

I.  Constructive  leadership  of  assembled  crowds. 

Simplicity  of  crowd  mind  demands  that  one  choose  narrow  subject  — 
Effectiveness  of  driving  one  point  hard  rather  than  scattering  over  many  — 
Also  appeal  to  sentiment  rather  than  to  reason  —  Failure,  upon  the  crowd, 
of  closely  knit  reasoning  —  Sentiment  anyway  a  more  efficient  engine  of 
conduct  than  reason  —  And  can  be  constructive  as  well  as  ideas  can  —  The 
devices  by  which  such  appeal  to  sentiment  is  to  be  made. 

Unreserved  enthusiasm  in  a  speaker  essential  —  The  power  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  an  advocate  —  Speaker  must  continually  keep  with  his  auditors  — 
The  disadvantages  of  a  written  speech  —  The  importance  of  a  good  per- 
sonality —  Some  factors  in  this. 

II.  Constructive  leadership  of  society. 

Under  present  conditions  people,  though  unassembled,  may  have  crowd 
characteristics  —  The  centripetal  tendencies  of  a  group  —  The  "social  mind". 

Constructive  social  servant  must  devote  himself  to  some  one  mission  — 
How  Jesus  confined  himself  to  his  one  task  —  This  also  true  of  almost  every 
man  who  made  a  large  contribution  to  history  —  Such  single  message,  by 
continually  battering  away,  gradually  works  itself  into  the  unconscious 
prejudices  of  men. 

Constructive  leader  must  not  get  discouraged  at  apparent  defeat  — 
All  constructive  work  moves  slowly  —  Christianity  as  an  illustration  —  The 
French  Revolution  —  American  Democracy. 
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Must  remember  group  is  conservative  and  not  generate  unnecessary 
friction  —  must  begin  on  group's  level  and  work  up  —  He  who  deals  ruth- 
lessly with  men's  sentiments,  however  stupid,  finds  all  hearts  closed  —  Must 
present  doctrine  as  real  florescence  of  men's  own  convictions  rather  than  as 
replacing  them  —  The  claim  of  Jesus  that  he  came  to  fulfil  the  law  —  The 
effective  modern  reformer  must  understand  his  mission  similarly. 

Constructive  leader  should  expect  no  gratitude  —  No  prophet  is  ever 
received  with  favor  —  Must  look  to  the  future  for  vindication  —  But  one 
may  be  sure  that  his  work  will  ultimately  come  to  fruition. 

CHAPTER   XVI,     THE    FACTORS    IN    PERSONALITY 

Value  of  strong  personality  —  Personality  not  due  to  some  mysterious 
"magnetic  power"  but  capable  of  being  analyzed  —  At  least  some  of  its 
elements  can  be  cultivated. 

Physical  appearance  as  factor  —  Long  or  oddly  combed  hair  —  Large 
stature  —  Striking  dress  —  Unusual  facial  features  —  good  health. 

Conviction  —  Sincerity  —  Decisiveness  —  The  weakness  of  the  man  who 
wavers  in  his  decisions  —  the  vigor  and  finality  with  which  the  strong  exec- 
utive decides  issues  —  Yet  this  does  not  involve  "bullheadedness". 

Poise;  a  quiet,  dynamic  waiting  —  The  power  of  the  teacher  and  public 
speakers  who  know  how  to  forcefully  wait  —  The  weakness  of  the  impul- 
sive man. 

Golden  silence  —  VonMolke,  Washington,  and  President  Sharpless  as 
examples  —  The  hidden  strength  of  the  reticent  man  —  F.  Hopkins  Smith 
on  the  power  of  silence  in  controlling  the  crowd. 

Self  confidence  —  Marden  on  its  value  —  But  must  stop  short  of  offen- 
sive conceit  —  The  necessity  of  faith  in  the  value  of  one's  message  —  De- 
mosthenes as  example. 

Qualities  which  appeal  to  curiosity  —  Noble  birth,  great  wealth  or 
prominent  position,  residence  in  distant  country  or  in  large  city,  any  kind 
of  notoriety. 

CHAPTER  XVII,     THE  EFFECTIVE   USE   OF   MEMORY 
An  illustration  of  the  apparently  capricious  tricks  played  by  memory  — 
But  really  not  capricious  at  all  —  Rather  result  of  stubborn  obedience  to 
unbending  law. 

One  recollects  anything  through  other  things  connected  with  it — Illus- 
trations —  So  the  Law  of  recollection  is  that  of  association  of  ideas  —  The 
same  law  explains  spontaneous  recall. 

Ways  in  which  ideas  may  be  associated:  (1)  Similarity,  (2)  Contrast  — 
But  this  a  form  of  similarity —  (3)  Contiguity  of  objects  in  space  or  time — 
But  the  contiguity  is  really  that  of  ideas  —  From  this  viewpoint  similarity 
and  contrast  reduce  to  contiguity  as  one  basic  law  of  association. 
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Now  known  that  this  phenomenon  of  association  by  contiguity  is  due 
to  structure  and  functioning  of  brain  —  We  must  stop  to  study  the  brain. 

Popular  supposition  that  a  thought  resides  in  each  brain  cell  errone- 
ous—  Each  idea  involves  many  parts  of  surface  of  brain  —  Localization 
of  cerebral  functions  —  Nature  of  the  cortex  —  The  nerve  fibers  connecting 
brain  with  peripheral  organs,  one  hemisphere  with  the  other,  and  one  part 
of  cortex  with  others  —  Every  idea  involves  activity  of  various  parts  of 
cortex  and  of  the  association  fibers  leading  between  these. 

Association  of  ideas  due  to  two  or  more  such  systems  opening  into  each 
other  —  Psychical  energy  from  one  runs  over  and  sets  other  system  into 
activity,  thus  arousing  its  appropriate  idea  —  Illustrations  —  A  simplified 
way  of  putting  this  —  Memory  nothing  but  possibility  of  recall  due  to  such 
neurally  grounded  associations,  not  to  preservation  of  the  idea  as  such  — 
Hence  two  conditions  determine  excellence  of  memory:  (1)  those  having 
to  do  with  making  and  keeping  deep  pathways  and  (2)  those  having  to 
do  with  recall. 

Conditions  of  Retention 

The  brain  plastic  —  All  pathways  tend  in  time  to  get  closed  up  — 
though  never  get  absolutely  obliterated  —  Locke  on  the  pictures  in  our 
minds  being  laid  in  fading  colors  —  Ebbinghaus'  experimental  results  on 
the  rate  of  forgetting  —  The  curve  of  forgetting. 

But  great  individual  differences  —  Illustrations  of  extremes  of  good- 
ness and  badness  —  Betts  (Mind  and  its  Ed.  p  110-1)  on  such  individual  dif- 
ferences —  Jame's  contention  that  "native  retentiveness  is  unchangeable" — 
Hence  must  improve  memory  by  acquiring  sound  methods  of  study. 

The  law  of  vividness  —  Thomas  Fuller  quoted  on  this  —  Illustrations 
of  effect  of  vividness  —  How  the  teacher  and  public  speaker  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  law — Attention  as  favoring  vividness  —  Interest  —  Health 
—  its  importance  at  time  of  making  impression  —  Effect  of  fatigue  —  Im- 
portance of  health  at  time  of  recall  —  Prime  physical  condition  as  prepara- 
tion for  memory  ordeal  —  Dr.  Jewett  on  resting  before  examinations. 

Law  of  recency  —  Importance  of  final  review  just  before  recital. 

Law  of  repetition  —  The  Jesuit's  dependence  upon  repetition  —  Ten- 
dency to  neglect  sufficient  review  —  Yet  uneconomical  to  learn  matter  and 
then,  through  neglecting  the  necessary  review,  forget  it  —  Review  may 
be  effective  without  occupying  much  time  —  How  —  Repetition  after  an  in- 
terval more  economical  than  continuous  repetition. 
Conditions  of  Recall 

Effect  of  associating  words  upon  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  re- 
called —  Illustrations  of  the  use  of  such  associations  —  Dr.  Jewett  on  build- 
ing bridges  over  memory  chasms  —  The  widely  advertised  "memory  sys- 
tems, built  upon  such  association  —  Example  of  a  "Mnemonic  framework" — 
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Illustrations  of  the  workings  of  Loissette's  mnemonic  system  —  Limitations 
to  the  value  of  such  devices. 

Effect  of  systematizing  matter  upon  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  re- 
membered —  Professor  James  on  the  support  which  thinking  gives  to  mem- 
ory—  When  one  has  rational  system  he  has  central  secret  out  of  which  all 
details  can  be  deduced.  The  value  of  classifying  matter  to  be  memorized. 
The  importance  of  understanding  what  is  to  be  memorized. 

Miscellaneous  Topics 

Learning  by  whole  or  part  methods  —  The  usual  practice  to  learn  by 
parts  —  This  violates  law  of  system  —  "Whole  method"  shown  to  be  more 
effective  —  But  combination  of  both  probably  best. 

Cramming  —  Psychologists'  opposition  to  it  —  James  on  the  reason  for 
this  opposition  —  What  is  crammed  is  soon  forgotten. 

Note  taking  —  Plato  on  letters  as  responsible  for  forgetfulness  — 
It  is  claimed  that  one  should  trust  the  memory  if  one  would  strenghten  it  — 
To  do  so  favors  vividness  —  Home  on  getting  things  into  our  notes  in- 
stead of  into  our  heads  —  But  memory  when  trusted  often  deceives  us  — 
Solution  schematic  note  taking  with  additions  later  and,  particularly,  effort  to 
memorize  as  well  as  protect  against  trick  of  memory  by  taking  note. 

What  is  best  memory  —  Not  one  that  indiscriminately  records  every- 
thing—  Rather  one  that  retains  the  "high  lights"  and  forgets  the  unessen- 
tials  —  Too  great  stress  laid  on  phenomenal  memory  —  It  is  really  a  dis- 
advantage —  Maudsley  and  Professor  Shultz  on  this  —  Students'  tendency 
to  memorize  instead  of  think  —  Thomas  Fuller  on  a  gluttonous  memory  — 
Best  memory,  then,  discriminative  one. 

Memory's  transformation  of  the  past  —  Stratton  on  how  memory  re- 
shapes the  past  under  influence  of  reason  (Exp.  Psy.  p  176)  —  But  memory 
transforms  past  even  more  largely  under  influence  of  sentiment  —  Nietzsche 
on  the  conflict  between  memory  and  pride  —  Jerome  K.  Jerome  on  seeing 
only  the  brightness  of  the  past  ("Memory"  in  Idle  Thoughts)  —  Hence  we 
must  take  the  stories  of  the  "good  old  times"  "with  a  grain  of  salt". 

CHAPTER  XVII 
Mental  Imagery 

Synopsis 

In  chapter  on  memory  we  saw  how  experience  of  the  past  could  be  re- 
produced— Saw  neural  condition  on  which  this  rested,  but  did  not  ask  about 
its  structure — It  is  really  a  more  or  less  vivid  reproduction  of  the  sensuous 
experience  of  past — Has  original  properties  except  for  conviction  of  external 
reality. 

All  that  comes  before  the  mind  has  this  sensuous  content — In  fact,  it 
all  draws  upon  the  past — Concrete  imagery  more  pronounced  as  situation  is 
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less  familiar  and  demands  more  effort  for  adjustment — Illustrations  of  this. 

We  should  expect  to  have  as  many  forms  of  imagery  as  we  have  senses 
— But  some  forms  much  more  pronounced  than  others.  Their  order  of 
importance  -^(a)  visual,  (b)  auditory,  (c)  motor,  (d)  tactile,  (e)  miscel- 
laneous. 

Also  individual  differences — Testing  your  own  imagery — Imagery  at 
different  ages,  in  different  environments  and  occupations,  and  at  different  lev- 
els of  intellectual  advancement — Necessity  of  taking  account  of  these  dif- 
ferences— Its  importance  to  the  teacher — Importance  to  the  public  speaker — 
Importance  to  the  writer — These  must  meet  the  problem  by  putting  their 
material  in  the  several  sense  modalities — Can  one  use  modality  in  which 
he  is  not  himself  naturally  strong? — Putting  for  emphasis  and  memory  in 
the  various  sense  modalities. 

Importance  of  a  wide  range  of  imagery — Illustrations  from  literature — 
Importance  for  speaker  or  writer — Although  to  a  certain  extent  native,  im- 
agery can  be  cultivated — Algell  quoted — Meuman  on  the  cultivation  of  im- 
agery. 

How  imagery  may  be  cultivated — (1)  By  perceptual  experience — Lack 
of  normal  sense  organs  involves  lack  of  corresponding  imagery — Conversely 
use  of  sense  organ  develops  imagery — Hence  train  the  senses — observe  in 
the  different  sense  modalities.  (2-  Exercise  different  modalities  in  repro- 
duction— think  over  past  experiences  of  the  several  sense  types.  (3)  Con- 
struct in  terms  of  the  various  sense  organs — Do  this  especially  with  those 
you  wish  to  cultivate — The  use  of  literature  for  this  purpose. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 
IMAGINATION   AND   ITS   CULTURE 

Sterility  of  memory  alone.  Originality  and  progress  demand  recast  and 
constant  readaption  of  past — Such  formulation  of  more  or  less  new  combina- 
tions is  imagination. 

Formerly  imagination  and  memory  sharply  contrasted — Imagination 
then  depreciated — We  now  know  they  shade  into  each  other — Rearrangement 
in  memory — But  distinguishing  feature  of  memory  is  reproduction  and  of 
imagination  is  rearrangement.  Processes  involved — dissociation,  recombina- 
tion, change  in  proportion. 

Value  of  ability  to  analyze  and  recombine — Character  of  the  man  who 
possesses  none  of  it — One  should  develop  power  by  practicing  analysis  and 
recombination  of  elements  in  his  problem,  and  thus  prepare  oneself  for  emer- 
gencies. Just  this  is  the  function  of  education.  Its  value  also  in  self  educa- 
tion. 

But  imagination  dependent  upon  the  past — New  only  out  of  old  ele- 
ments— Hence  importance  of  rich  experience.  Resourceful  man  must  have 
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kept  wide  awake — Poets  and  novelists  get  first  hand  experience — Inventor 
must  know  what  others  in  the  field  have  done — Must  have  the  habit  of  exam- 
ining and  thinking  through  various  forms  of  machinery — Social,  economic, 
and  religious  reformers  must  acquaint  themselfes  with  the  history  and  pres- 
ent status  of  such  reforms. 

Three  levels  of  imagination — daydreaming,  interpretative  imagination, 
and  creative  imagination.  Daydreaming  is  purposeless;  interpretative  fol- 
lows external  leadership;  creative  is  dominated  by  a  constructive  purpose. 
Examples  of  each.  But  shade  into  each  other — differ  only  in  degree  of  con- 
structiveness,  not  in  kind.  Illustrations  of  this  fact. 

DAYDREAMING.  Universality  of  it— Its  status  at  the  various  stages 
of  life.  Its  status  at  adolescence — Stanley  Hall  on  this.  Children  them- 
selves believe  it  a  legitimate  form  of  pleasure — Possibly  too  Puritanic  to 
condemn  it  entirely — But  danger  in  excess — Physical  effects  of  excessive 
daydreaming — Waste  of  time.  "Those  who  build  castles  in  the  air  pay  rent 
to  other  people" — Habit  of  dreaming  instead  of  acting — James  on  emotion 
not  carried  into  action — Betts  quoted — Halleck  quoted. 

INTERPRETATIVE  IMAGINATION.  But  daydreaming  only  misuse  of 
valuable  power — Psychic  powers  normal  when  functioning  purposely — Must 
use  imagination  to  understand  history — Also  literature — Imagination  and 
art — Imagination  and  the  understanding  of  science.  One  should  train  the  in- 
terpretative imagination  by  exercising  it — In  reading  try  to  get  concretely 
before  you  the  scenes  described.  History,  geography,  and  literature  rich  in 
opportunities  for  such  culture. 

CREATIVE  IMAGINATION.  But  imagination  in  highest  form  when 
it  purposely  constructs — Begins  this  in  childhood — Illustrations  of  construc- 
tion and  selection  in  infancy — Every  practical  situation  is  met  through  some 
constructive  imagination — But  uncritical  character  of  childish  imagination 
and  critical  character  of  that  of  scientific  mind — Planning  dress  or  house 
furnishings  as  constructive  imagination — Imagination  and  the  development 
of  scientific  theories — Imagination  and  the  production  of  works  of  art  and 
of  literature — The  place  of  criticism  for  coherence  in  this — The  demands  that 
constructive  imagination  makes  upon  thought  for  coherence  and  plausibility. 

This  creative  imagination  should  be  cultivated  through  exercise — Can 
not  be  replaced  by  the  interpretative  of  above — One  must  not  only  follow 
others  but  must  initiate  for  himself — Goo;d  practice  to  complete  unfinished 
stories,  construct  sequels  to  stories,  or  to  anticipate  how  a  novel  is  likely  to 
turn  out,  giving  reasons.  Also  venture  to  formulate  your  own  theories — 
Think  yourself  through  difficult  mechanical  situations. 

Imagination  and  conduct — Imagination  necessary  for  sympathy — Why 
people  -  especially  children  -  are  cruel — Practice  putting  yourself  in  the  oth- 
er fellow's  place — Imagination  and  the  inhibition  of  morally  and  physically 
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dangerous  practices. 

Imagination  and  the  formation  of  ideals — Longfellow's  poem  "The 
Castle  Builder" — How  ideals  are  formed — The  place  of  reading  of  inspira- 
tional literature — Roosevelt's  use  of  Plutarch's  Lives — Cromwell's  Ironsides 
and  the  Bible — But  Ideals  must  be  carried  into  action — The  poem  "Five 
Little  Chickens"  quoted — Harden  on  Garfield's  carrying  ideals  into  action — 
Brumbaugh  on  imagination  and  ideals. 

ATTENTION 

The  mystery  of  consciousness — Its  continuity — Its  continual  change — 
Its  analogy  to  a  stream — Consciousness  not  level  stream  but  piled  up  into 
wave — Consciousness,  that  is,  always  has  focus  and  fringe — Illustrations  of 
this. 

This  piling  up  of  consciousness  is  what  we  call  attention — Definition  of 
attention — Intensity  of  attention  may  vary — "Dispersed"  attention — But 
some  always  present. 

Attention  the  more  effective  the  more  it  is  concentrated — Betts'  com- 
parison of  it  to  an  engine  working  with  various  steam  pressures — Attention 
and  vividness — With  vigorous  attention  brain  pathways  from  past  experi- 
ences all  opened  into  present  problem;  otherwise  many  shunted  around  it — 
Strenuous  attention  like  gang  of  workers  all  lifting  hard  at  same  time  and 
succeeding — Time  spent  in  dawdling  is  worse  than  wasted — Hence,  when  you 
study,  study  hard — Betts  quoted  on  this. 

But  attention  has  its  own  whims  and  does  not  always  agree  to  be  thus 
reasonable — In  fact,  must  recognize  three  stages  of  attention — involuntary, 
non-voluntary  or  spontaneous,  and  voluntary — Illustrations  of  each — We 
must  know  conditions  of  control  of  each. 

Involuntary  attention — Kind  of  objects  to  which  we  give  involuntary 
attention — Biological  reason  for  this — Its  present  value  and  its  drawbacks 
through  creating  distractions — moving  about  in  school  room — Hearing  class- 
es in  study  room — Study  in  the  living  room  at  home — We  can  partly  free 
ourselves  from  these  distractions  by  becoming  accustomed  to  them — Also 
by  strong  resolution — But  they  still  remain  in  the  background  as  disturbing 
elements — Importance  of  quiet  room  for  study. 

Non-Voluntary  attention — Needs  no  effort  to  force  it,  only  to  secure 
and  hold  it — The  great  extent  of  this  form  of  attention — If  directed  into 
'proper  channels  it  is  ideal  functioning  of  the  mind — Its  conditions:  (a)  Ap- 
perception— (b)  Interest— (c)  Development  of  the  object — Helmholtz  quoted 
—Biological  reason  for  this. 

But  development  must  be  controlled  so  as  to  hold  to  one  topic — Involves 
understanding  of  the  matter  attended  to;  otherwise  there  is  no  development 
of  the  mental  object — Development  must  be  sufficiently  rapid — Bot  not  too 
rapid — Why  this  is — Interest  attaches  not  to  entirely  new  nor  entirely  old 
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but  to  new  in  old — Application  of  these  principles  to  teaching  and  to  public 
speaking. 

Voluntary  attention — Necessary  to  turn  mental  activity  into  fruitful 
channel,  for  life  is  upward  struggle — Consequent  importance — But,  as  volun- 
tary attention,  can  not  be  long  sustained — How  the  non-voluntary  takes  up 
its  task — Hence  get  into  the  spirit  of  what  you  are  to  attend  to — Ability 
to  attend  is  really  dependent  upon  what  one  is — upon  what  one  has  made 
of  himself. 

Forming  the  habit  of  voluntary  attention — Value  of  habit  of  such  vol- 
untary attention. 

Mind  wandering — It  is  mind's  play  time — But  "a  time  for  work  and  a 
time  for  play" — Remedies  for  mind  wandering. 

Interrelation  of  forms  of  attention — No  object  merely  thrust  upon  one 
merely  from  without. 

The  scope  of  attention — Several  things  may  be  done  but  only  one  ob- 
ject attended  to — Effect  of  undertaking  to  attend  to  two  different  things  at 
once — Pupils  talking  while  they  typewrite — Teachers  crocheting  while  they 
listen  to  an  address. 

CHAPTER  XX,    THE  MAKING  AND  BREAKING  OF  HABITS 

Poem,  "The  Cow  Path",  quoted — Tendencies  in  physical  objects  to  re- 
turn to  previous  states — Training  a  tree  to  grow  in  desired  direction — 
This  same  law  of  preservation  of  effects  extends  to  man — Hood  on  action 
becoming  easier  as  it  is  repeated. 

Such  habituation  due  to  effect  of  past  action  being  retained  in  form  of 
pathways  through  the  nervous  system — How  such  pathways  are  formed 
illustrated  by  the  process  of  learning  to  play  the  piano — Automatically  sa- 
luting a  friend — How  such  distribution  of  nerve  currents  is  effected — Place 
of  consciousness  in  the  process. 

The  inexorableness  of  habit  since  governed  by  physical  law — Betts 
(Mind  and  Ed.  p  69)  on  this — Habit  takes  gradual  but  absolutely  certain  hold 
upon  one — Like  the  camel  that  begged  shelter  in  master's  tent — Professor 
Phelps  on  the  Andover  students  who  playfully  interchanged  consonants  in 
words  but  whom  retribution  overtook — Gough  on  sailing  over  Niagara  Falls 
because  of  allowing  oneself  to  drift  a  little  too  long. 

But  converse  also  true — James  on  becoming  saints  and  experts  by 
many  little  acts  (Psy.  p  150) — And  -blessings  of  habit  greater  than  draw- 
backs— Maudsley  on  the  value  of  habit — James  on  the  wretchedness  of  the 
man  who  has  not  reduced  life's  routine  to  habit — So  we  should  make  our 
nervous  system  our  ally. 

But  good  habits  do  not  form  themselves;  must  be  fought  for — Two 
things  required:  repetition  and  focalization  in  attention. 

Repetition  essential — Can  not  attain  mastery  in  a  day — Klesmer's  ad- 
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vice  to  Gwendolen  in  "Daniel  Deronda" — Practice  alone  makes  perfect  in 
any  field — Folly  of  stopping  at  the  "half  way  house." 

But  in  habit  formation  focalization  of  attention  equally  essential — Il- 
lustrated by  process  of  learning  to  write — Advance  only  so  long  as  aim  at 
some  specilc  improvement  on  each  trial — Illustrations  of  necessity  of  focal- 
ization in  other  fields  than  writing — Betts'  illustration  from  tennis  playing. 

But  habits  much  more  easily  formed  at  certain  periods  than  at  others — 
This  because  the  stuff  out  of  which  habits  are  built  is  largely  instincts — And 
these  instincts  transitory: — Ripen  in  their  own  time  and  if  then  employed 
remain  as  habits — If  not  allowed  to  express  themselves  they  pass  away — 
Illustrations  of  this — So  habits  must  be  formed  when  the  time  is  ripe — 
James  on  this  (Psy.  pp  404-6) — Darwin's  lament  that  he  had  neglected  to 
cultivate  the  aesthetic  in  his  nature  at  the  critical  time — Postponement  to  a 
supposedly  "more  convenient  season"  dangerous. 

But  also  true  that  undesirable  instincts  can  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming habits  by  short  period  of  inhibition  at  critical  time — The  Wooster 
School's  erroneous  advice  to  let  the  instinct  to  sow  wild  oats  have  its  fling 
and  reach  satiation — If  allowed  to  have  its  fling  it  does  not  pass  away  but 
remains  as  habit — Conversely  if  inhibited  soon  permanently  weakens — We 
can  drift  into  habits  which  represent  lower  biological  level  but  must  fight 
our  way  upward. 

Practical  maxims  on  habit  formation  quoted  from  Bain  by  James:  (1) 
One  should  launch  oneself  with  strong  initiative —  (2)  Suffer  no  exception — 
question  of  tapering  off —  (3)  Sieze  first  opportunity  to  act —  (4)  Keep 
the  faculty  of  effort  alive  by  a  little  gratuitous  exercise  every  day. 

Same  laws  apply  to  breaking  habits  as  to  forming  them — Necessity  of 
attention — Importance  of  keeping  closely  on  guard,  especially  at  first — 
Meet  the  problem  by  substitution — Angel  on  this — The  poem  quoted,  "How 
Shall  I  a  Habit  Break?" 

CHAPTER  XXI,  CHARACTER  AND  WILL 

Character  often  supposed  to  be  mysterious  entity  bestowed  in  the  lump 
in  recognition  of  general  merit — But  it  is  really  perfectly  definite  in  its 
make-up — It  consists  in  the  sum  of  one's  habits — Hence,  resting  in  habit, 
must  be  built  up  slowly — The  continuity  of  growth  in  character — Even  ap- 
parently sudden  conversions  no  exception — Josiah  G.  Holland's  poem  quoted, 
"We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet" — John  Todd  on  patient  labor 
and  investigation  as  essential  to  success — "He  who  would  carry  the  ox 
must  every  day  shoulder  the  calf". — Longfellow  on  "The  heights  by  great 
men  reached  and  kept." 

Character  a  balance  wheel — What  one  does  is  expression  of  what  he  is — 
One  who  knows  a  man's  character  can  predict  his  conduct — This  especially 
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true  since  habits  get  welded  into  a  consistent  unity — Yet  this  unification  of 
character  unequally  realized  by  different  individuals — James  classification 
from  this  standpoint:  (1)  The  explosive  will — Lacks  power  of  inhibition — 
Such  person  needs  ever-present  sense  of  what  he  means  to  be —  (2)  Ob- 
structed will — Such  person  needs  to  recognize  that  no  decision  is  a  kind 
of  decision,  and  usually  a  bad  one —  (3)  The  normal  will. 

In  normal  will  whole  character  projects  itself  into  conduct — Delibera- 
tion as  weighing  of  alternatives  with  respect  to  relative  appropriateness  to 
man  one  intends  to  be. 

This  raises  question  to  freedom — The  unsettled  state  of  this  question. 
Two  limitations  to  freedom:  environment  and  character. 

Illustrations  of  the  effect  of  environment — Yet  as  external  forces  cir- 
cumstances are  impotent — Our  previous  study  has  shown  that  nothing  can 
thrust  itself  upon  the  mind  merely  from  without — Man  as  the  center  of  his 
own  world — Only  that  affects  him  to  which  he  opens  his  life — Environment 
injurious  to  one  may  be  helpful  to  another — Bacon  and  Beecher  on  the 
"uses  of  adversity" — One  may  voluntarily  adapt  his  conduct  to  his  environ- 
ment but  he  can  remain  at  the  center  as  architect  of  his  own  destiny. 

But  character  enters  as  limitation  to  freedom — The  momentum  of  char- 
acter— But  character  no  mere  push — It  is  grouped  around  purpose — And 
with  the  shifting  of  such  purpose  the  whole  character  shifts  its  equilibrium — 
Elements  remain  but  subserve  new  end. 

How  life  is  grouped  about  purpose  shown  by  review  of  biological  his- 
tory— Evidence  of  this  fact  in  plant  life — Paul  Carus's  evidence  for  micro- 
organisms— The  case  of  organisms  on  the  biological  level  of  the  fly — This 
teleological  feature  the  more  pronounced  the  further  up  in  the  animal 
scale  one  goes — Self-hood  consists  in  pursuit  of  such  organizing  purpose — 
Our  lives  trail  in  world  of  mechanical  law  but  open  out  into  realm  of  di- 
vine light — diagramatic  representation  of  the  organizing  effect  of  a  pur- 
pose— So  purpose  is  the  center  of  character  and  therefore  the  determining 
feature  of  conduct. 

Freedom  lies  not  in  power  to  choose  details  but  to  choose  what  sort 
of  person  one  intends  to  be — The  details  of  conduct  follow  almost  automati- 
cally from  this  ideal — But  choice  of  such  ideal  not  ruled  by  mechanical  law — 
To  make  it  is  the  essence  of  selfhood,  the  divine  right  of  man — Thus  man 
is  free  but  not  capriciously  so — Must  win  his  freedom — Angel  on  the  whole 
mind  active  as  the  will — But  such  freedom  to  win  a  will  all  the  'brave  man 
asks. 

One  may  help  make  himself  free  by  determination  to  be  so — James 
on  the  Will  to  Believe — Marden  on  the  strength  arising  out  of  one's!  confi- 
dently affirming  that  he  can  do  what  he  undertakes — An  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  such  affirmation — The  tremendous  effectiveness  of  a  will  that 
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is  gradually  but  perseveringly  built  up — Carlyle  and  Jeremy  Collier  on  power 
from  concentration. 

CHAPTER  XXII,    THE  STRONG  SELF— THE  SOCIAL  LION 

Professor  James  on  our  craving  to  be  noticed — This  craving  universal, 
extending  to  savages  and  even  lower  animals — Its  gratification  through 
gaudy  clothing — Delight  in  gaudy  display  among  lower  animals — This  dis- 
play attracts  attention  and  gives  sense  of  power — How  dress  gives  sense 
of  confidence — The  bolstering  up  of  artificial  prestige  by  display  of  magnifi- 
cance. 

But  decoration  only  one  way  of  nourishing  sense  of  superiority — one  is 
satisfied  if  he  can  do  or  be  something  better  than  any  one  else,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be — Feeding  hunger  for  power  at  second  hand. 

Instinct  to  foe  strong  and  aggressive  a  deeply  rooted  one — Prevalence, 
among  both  men  and  lower  animals,  of  the  ambition  to  be  bigger  self. — 
Such  deeply  rooted  instinct  must  be  a  legitimate  one — How  nature  indi- 
cates her  approval  of  aggressiveness  and  her  disapproval  of  passivity — So 
the  man  worthwhile  must  be  strong  and  forceful,  no  "goody-goody" — But 
strength  must  be  real  strength,  not  some  form  of  weakness  masquerading 
under  name  of  strength.  Prevalence  of  mistaken  notions  of  strength — Since 
ideal  is  strength  we  must  enquire  where  real  strength  is  to  be  found. 

The  attempt  to  find  it  in  compelling  attention  to  oneself  by  spectacular 
display — In  lower  stages  of  life  this  real  source  of  strength — Value  of  phy- 
sical dominance  among  lower  animals  and  savages. 

But  instinct  of  display  adapted  to  pre-civilized  life — We  now  feel  that 
man  should  stand  on  merit  that  is  intrinsic,  not  on  anything  so  external  as 
clothes — Robert  Burns  on  this — Good  taste  has  swung  to  opposite  extreme 
of  tabooing  anything  spectacular — But  ostentation  through  slovenliness 
equally  bad  taste — Alciblades'  rebuke  of  the  Cynic — The  strong  man  will 
avoid  extremes  either  of  gaudiness  or  slovenliness  in  dress  and  manner — 
He  will  dress  and  act  in  a  way  appropriate  to  his  station — Thus  he  will  avoid 
attracting  a  morbid  attention  to  himself — The  strong  man  will  not  seek 
strength  in  anything  so  external  as  dress  or  manner  but  in  some  leas 
artificial  way. 

CHAPTER  XXIII,  THE  STRONG  SELF— SELFISHNESS 
Quotations  from  Ecclesiastes  and  from  the  Epicureans  on  pleasure - 
seeking — Value  of  pleasure  as  tonic  to  system — Pleasure  often  underrated 
by  moral  reformers — Present  appreciation  of  healthy  amusement — Longfel- 
low on  childhood  joys — Unnecessarily  to  rob  life  at  any  stage  of  any  legiti- 
mate pleasure  is  to  impoverish  it — Pleasure  never  to  be  foregone  for  its 
own  sake  but  only  for  sake  of  some  greater  good — The  barbarity  of  hatred 
of  pleasure  as  such. 
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Yet  search  for  pleasure  as  chief  plan  of  life  can  not  satisfy  strong 
man — it  is  a  self-defeating  search,  for  when  directly  aimed  at  is  not  achieved 
— Sidgwick  on  gaining  pleasure  only  as  incidental  to  the  pursuit  of  some 
more  concrete  end — The  poem  "Joy  and  Duty"  quoted  (Duty  must  be  placed 
first  and  Joy  will  of  itself  follow). 

If  success  in  life  wer-e  measured  by  degree  to  which  pleasure  craving 
could  be  satisfied  one's  prospects  would  be  extremely  poor,  for  desire  for 
pleasure  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 

Life  would  have  little  value  if  pleasure  were  the  last  word — Life  de- 
voted to  pleasure  getting  would  be  empty  and  would  leave  no  glory  in  its 
wake — Pessimism  of  the  schools  which  advocated  pleasure  seeking  as  end 
of  life — Ecclesiastes  on  vanity  of  such  life  of  pleasure  seeking — James  on 
the  emptiness  of  such  life. 

The  way  to  pleasure  not  the  way  to  strength — Strong  man  must  be 
master,  must  plow  his  way  straight  to  his  goal — But  pleasure  seeker  is  the 
slave  of  circumstances — The  irresponsible,  happy-go-lucky  nature  of  such 
person. 

The  search  for  strength  in  selfish  success  as  measured  by  riches,  repu- 
tation, etc. — Large  number  of  men  do  thus  put  their  own  interests  first 
and  use  their  fellows  as  tools. 

But  such  policy  must  fail  because  one  will  inevitably  alienate  his  fel- 
low, since  his  selfishness  can  not  help  showing  through — If  he  does  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  mercenary  end  his  success  proves  poor — Quotation  on  dis- 
appointment of  riches — Spencer  on  the  moral  poverty  of  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses material  wealth  but  not  friends  as  compared  with  the  man  who  is 
poor  but  altruistic — Mrs.  Barbauld  on  the  price  that  one  must  pay  for  self- 
ish material  success. 

The  self-seeker  turns  back  from  the  path  of  human  progress — Untem- 
pered  selfishness  characteristic  of  lower  levels  of  life — Man  climbs  up  from 
egotism  toward  altruism — Whoever  lapses  into  selfishness  is  drifting  back- 
ward— Hence  is  weakling,  not  man  of  strength — Horace  Greeley  on  suc- 
cess as  not  measured  by  the  possession  of  material  goods. 

But  policy  of  pleasure  seeking  and  of  untempered  selfishness  have  real 
answer  in  fact  that  they  do  not  appeal  to  strong  man — He  is  warmed  with 
ardor  of  generosity  that  will  not  down — Courts  tragedy  rather  than  ease 
for  only  it  can  add  zest  to  life — Even  if  "policy"  does  lie  in  selfishness 
strength  at  least  lies  elsewhere — Poem  quoted,  "Trust  in  God  and  Do  the 
Right". 

CHAPTER  XXIV,     THE   STRONG  SELF— INDEPENDENCE 

The  search  for  strength  in  independence — The  universality  of  the  am- 
bition to  be  free  from  dependence  upon  others — The  antiquity  of  the  search 
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for  strength  in  independence—This  search  has  historically  taken  two  forms: 
(1)  Independence  of  external  fortune,  and  (2)  Independence  of  one's  fellow 
men  and  of  social  convention. 

Cultivation  of  indifference  to  circumstances  in  antiquity — The  early 
Greek  moralists,  the  Hebrew  sages,  the  Buddhists  and  their  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation, the  cynics,  the  Christian  ascetics,  the  Puritans — Quotations  from  the 
stoics  on  indifference  to  fortune — Illustrations  from  among  the  mediaeval 
ascetics  of  attempts  to  mortify  the  flesh — The  motive  was  to  feel  that 
one  is  stronger  than  the  things  with  which  one  deals. 

The  grim  heroism  which  such  life  demands — The  case  of  Diogenes — 
St.  Francis  on  what  is  one's  happiest  moment — The  stoic's  courageous  re- 
fusal to  be  coerced — Such  self-denial  essential  to  manhood — To  attain  suc- 
cess a  man  must  be  thus  ready  to  endure  hardship. 

But  the  ascetic's  self-denial  is  artificial  because  for  its  own  sake — The 
folly  of  trying  to  keep  life  empty — Weakness  of  the  person  who  primarily 
guards  against  blunders — The  positive  life  alone  is  valuable — Good  life 
must  be  inclusive  as  possible — Any  element  must  be  excluded  only  if  it  in- 
terferes with  larger  end — Exclusion  of  good  for  mere  sake  of  exclusion 
make*  toward  apathy  instead  of  toward  strong  individuality — Such  stolid 
lethergy  has  always  been  the  outcome  of  asceticism — Illustrations — Hence 
ascetic's  goal  is  hoggish  as  much  as  is  that  of  the  pleasure  seeker. 

Search  for  self-sufficiency  in  independence  of  one's  fellows  and  of  con- 
vention— The  (benumbing  effects  of  social  restraints — The  revolt  of  the  indi- 
vidualist against  such  restraints  and  his  doctrine  that  the  strong  man  must 
stand  alone — Organized  society  only  for  the  weakling — The  prevalence  of 
this  instinct  to  seek  strength  through  defying  convention — Nietzsche  and 
Shaw  as  modern  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  extreme  individualism. 

The  motive  of  the  individualists  good — Seek  to  preserve  self  in  face  of 
forces  making  for  its  destruction — Tendency  of  all  life  to  be  dragged  to 
common  mechanical  level — This  tendency  the  individualist  strongly  combats — 
Individualist  right,  too,  in  insisting  that  life  shall  be  placed  above  conven- 
tion— The  opposite  drift  among  small  men — The  individualist's  attitude  a 
courageous  one — Nietzsche  on  the  heroism  if  the  independent  self. 

But  when  examined  closely  this  mode  of  seeking  strength  also  self- 
defeating — One  is  inevitably  bound  up  with  his  fellows — Illustrations  of  this 
interpendence — Bancroft  on  the  unity  of  mankind — The  impotence  of  the 
man  who  would  try  to  act  independently  of  his  fellows — It  is  the  insane 
man  alone  who  lives  out  of  alignment  with  his  fellows  and  with  conven- 
tions— Begriffenfeldt's  advice  to  Peer  Gynt. 

Setting  oneself  against  convention  usually  really  an  indication  of  lurking 
sense  of  weakn-nss — Hollister  on  the  good  boy's  assuming  a  Bohemian  atti- 
tud-e — Nietzsche's  personal  weakness  the  motive  for  his  savage  doctrine — 
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But  the  really  strong  man  need  not  thus  be  a  bully. 

One  inevitably  enjoys  benefits  from  society — The  strong  man  will,  then, 
be  no  sponge — He  will  not  turn  upon  his  -benefactor  but  will  give  since  he 
must  take — Poem  quoted,  "I  Live  for  Those  Who  Love  Me" — Poem  quoted, 
"Not  to  Thyself  Alone". 

CHAPTER  XXV,  THE  STRONG  SELF— THE  POPULAR  HERO 

Any  s-earch  for  strength,  to  be  successful,  must  be  through  cooperation 
with  one's  fellows — The  universal  ambition  to  be  leader  in  one's  group — 
The  prestige  of  the  person  who  heads  the  group — Tendency  to  concentrate 
credit  in  the  leader — The  search  for  strength  through  such  popular  lead- 
ership. 

This  plan  does  not  violate  the  social  nature  of  man — And  the  world 
needs  heroes  and  will  have  them — It  is  through  such  heroes  that  we  solve 
our  problems. 

But  a  man,  to  rightly  meet  this  need,  must  be  something  more  than 
popular  hero — Leadership  must  come  as  surprise  instead  of  being  definitely 
sought — Washington's  reluctance  to  assume  office — Leader  must  sum  up  and. 
express  ideals  of  those  whom  he  leads,  so  that  when  they  look  to  him  they 
look  to  their  cause  personified — When  one  seeks  leadership  for  sake  of  per- 
personal  prestige  he  forfeits  loyalty  of  followers. 

Success  of  would-be  hero  fitful  and  uncertain — As  in  search  for  pleas- 
ure his  very  effort  makes  success  more  difficult — When  one's  relation  to  life 
is  normal  too,  what  he  accomplishes  lives  after  him — If  unselfishly  loyal 
his  very  failure  may  mean  his  largest  success,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus  and 
Socrates — But  with  fall  of  popularity  seeker  his  cause  falls  also,  for  he  and 
that  cause  are  one — The  discomfiture  of  the  fallen  hero. 

The  popular  hero  also  a  drifter — Must  conform  to  the  whims  of  the 
crowd  if  he  would  retain  their  favor — But  the  strong  man  can  ibe  no  such 
weather  vane — He  most  press  his  convictions  regardless  of  the  effect  of 
this  upon  his  popularity. 

CHAPTER  XXVI,    THE  STRONG  SELF— ONE'S  LIFE  IN  HIS  WORK 

Our  previous  attempts  to  find  the  secret  of  strength  proved  futile — This 
because  attention  was  turned  inward — A  certain  morbidness  resulted  like 
the  awkwardness  of  the  self-conscious  speaker. — If  one  would  be  forceful 
his  interests  must  be  objective — He  must  lose  himself  in  his  work — Illus- 
trations from  batting  ball,  leaping  chasm,  etc. 

Value  as  organizing  principle  of  devotion  to  a  piece  of  work  shown  by 
fact  that  group  can  be  held  together  only  so  long  as  it  has  mission  to  per- 
form— Same  true  of  individual — Until  some  one  mission  has  gripped  him 
his  life  is  scattered,  but  when  he  seriously  betakes  himself  to  some  one  line 
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of  work  his  life  becomes  organized  and  forceful — The  flabbiness  of  one's 
life  during  a  vacation  period  as  contrasted  with  its  power  during  work 
period — Nature's  penalty  upon  idleness. 

In  the  intellectual  realm  a  serious  investigation  of  one's  own  organizes 
his  hitherto  scattered  powers — In  the  moral  realm  work  makes  the  man — 
True  sympathy  must  manifest  itself  through  practical  assistance — Genuine 
love  and  religion  show  themselves  by  their  works — Morbid  and  artificial 
if  they  do  not. 

A  person  is  defined  not  by  his  name,  nor  by  where  he  lives,  nor  by  what 
he  looks  like,  but  by  his  work,  by  what  plan  runs  through  his  life — Men 
who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  world  have  been  persistent  workers — 
Illustrations. 

But  work  must  not  be  scattered — It  must  center  about  a  single  plan— 
Carlyle  on  power  from  concentration — Marden  on  the  value  of  a  definite 
aim — A  man  strong  only  in  so  far  as  he  chooses  as  his  some  definite  part 
of  the  world's  work  and  plunges  whole-heartedly  into  it — Poem  quoted,  "  'Tis 
not  for  man  to  trifle". 

CHAPTER  XXVII,  HOW  WORK  MAY  BE  SAVED  FROM  DRUDGERY 

We  concluded  that  strength  is  to  be  found  only  in  work — But  work  alone 
is  drudgery — How  mere  work  drags  a  man  to  the  brute  level — Markham's 
poem,  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe",  quoted — Even  work  other  than  manual  may 
have  this  deadening,  dehumanizing  effect. 

But  work  need  not  tbe  thus  drudgery — Work  and  play — In  play  one  de- 
lights in  the  means;  in  work  only  in  the  end — But  no  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween them — Illustrations — Work  or  play  made  such  only  by  attitude  of 
participator — So  all  work  could  have  vivifying  character  of  play  instead  of 
deadening  nature  of  work  if  gone  at  in  right  spirit — So  strength  is  to  be 
found  not  in  mere  work  but  in  loyal  work — Man  must  freely  choose  his  task 
and  go  into  it  in  the  spirit  of  self-direction  and  self-impulsion — Must  feel 
at  every  turn  that  he  is  realizing  himself  and  making  contributions  to  the 
world — To  one  who  thus  feels  constantly  the  value  of  his  work  no  job  is 
irksome  nor  benumbing — Through  his  spontaneity  he  saves  himself  from 
loss  of  individuality. 

Second  way  of  keeping  alive  the  broader  human  element  is  through  re- 
creation and  personal  culture — Recreation  as  essential  as  work — This  may 
be  taken  either  in  form  of  rest  or  of  activity  in  new  direction — Dr.  Jewett 
on  the  value  of  calisthenics  in  correcting  bodily  deformity  due  to  work — 
The  value  of  an  avocation. 

Through  personal  culture  also  one  can  keep  alive  the  human  element 
in  him — Literature  as  a  humanizing  instrument — History — Appreciation  of 
science,  art  and  music — Through  these  one  may  become  one  with  humanity — 
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But  such  culture  most  valuable  when  it  centers  about  one's  vocation  and 
liberalizes  it — The  youth  who  found  lace  selling  big  enough  to  justify  wide 
reading  and  study — Thus  every  job  can  open  out  into  infinity  if  its  implica- 
tions are  followed  out — Illustrations  of  the  breadth  of  some  supposedly 
menial  jobs — No  job  is  of  itself  of  such  character  as  to  cramp  and  brutal- 
ize a  man — Carlyle  on  finding  one's  ideal  in  one's  work — Emerson  on  the 
need  of  a  man  in  the  trades  instead  of  a  mere  artisan.  Conclusion.  The  life 
of  the  strong  man  must  'be  broad  and  human  yet  brought  to  a  focus  in  loyal 
work. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII,     LOYALTY 

Our  conclusion,  in  previous  chapter,  that  not  in  work  alone  but  in  loyal 
work  is  strength  to  be  found — But  work  here  must  mean  any  consistent,  pur- 
poseful activity — Service  or  loyalty  a  better  term  than  work. 

Professor  Royce's  definition  of  loyalty — One's  cause  may  be  most  com- 
monplace sort  of  task — If  only  it  be  freely  and  loyally  chosen  and  entered 
into  wholeheartedly — Hence  opportunities  for  loyalty  not  confined  to  great 
crises — They  come  daily  and  with  no  flare  of  trumpets — Loyalty,  too,  must 
be  practical  service,  not  evanescant  emotion — How  the  loyal  man  loses  him- 
self in  his  cause — And  therein  finds  his  larger  self. 

Loyalty  as  a  plan  of  life  not  subject  to  the  contradictions  from  which 
the  others  investigated  broke  down — Not  morbidly  subjective — Does  not 
make  for  flabbiness  nor  for  stolidity — The  loyal  man  no  weather  vane — And 
never  fails — Why  he  must  succeed — The  loyal  man  not  driven  by  external 
compulsion;  he  belongs  to  his  cause  but  by  his  own  will  and  in  his  own 
freely  chosen  way — Hence  conventions  do  not  gall  him  for  he  sees  them  as 
expressions  of  his  own  will — Loyal  obedience  to  the  rules  of  school — To  social 
conventions — To  political  institutions — Socrate's  refusal  to  escape  from  pris- 
on when  unjustly  condemned  to  death — His  speech  on  the  necessity  of  obey- 
ing the  laws  quoted  from  Plato's  Crito. 

An  institution  can  not  be  strong  except  as  made  up  of  loyal  individuals — 
The  case  of  the  school — A  state,  especially  a  democracy,  likewise  dependent 
upon  the  law  being  hid  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens — The  loyalty  of  Publius 
Scipio — The  boys'  pledge  in  Athens — Lincoln  on  the  state  as  dependent  upon 
the  people — The  poem  quoted,  "What  Constitutes  a  State?" 

The  individual  and  the  group  alike  profit  from  solidarity — "To  'be  a 
whole  one  must  join  a  whole" — Kipling  on  the  crew  and  the  captain  work- 
ing together — Kipling  on  the  Law  of  the  Jungle. 

Since  it  takes  a  cooperative  group  to  make  a  whole  all  true  service 
within  the  group  is  equally  dignified — If  one  calling  is  more  dignified  than 
another  it  is  because  those  serving  in  the  first  have,  by  their  own  attitude, 
dignified  it — Harden  on  the  possibility  of  every  man  dignifying  his  own  vo- 
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cation — Emerson  on  the  possibility  of  anything  that  man  can  do  being  di- 
vinely done,  and  on  elevation  as  consisting  in  making  habitual  a  new  esti- 
mate— Each  man  has  his  own  unique  work  and  &  gap  would  be  left  in  God's 
world  if  any  were  neglected,  however  apparently  menial — Emerson's  poem 
on  the  "Mountain  and  the  Squirrel". 

The  loyal  man  will  seek  not  dignified  but  useful  work — He  will  render 
without  complaint  unappreciated  but  indispensable  service,  conscious  that 
no  task  is  small  that  is  'blessed  of  God — Epes  Sargent's  poem  quoted  on  the 
rendering  of  small  services  ("Suppose  the  little  cowslip,  etc.") — F.  L.  Hos- 
mer  on  the  accumulation  of  little  things  ("Like  rills  from  the  mountains 
together  that  run,  etc.") — "For  want  of  a  nail". 

CHAPTER  XXX,     CHOOSING  A  VOCATION 

Complexity  of  modern  industrial  world — Necessity  for  one's  being  a 
specialist — Individual  differences  between  men — No  one  weak  in  every  re- 
spect nor  strong  all  around — Emerson  on  everyone's  being  born  to  some 
pursuit — Artemus  Ward  on  a  man's  "forte" — Bulwer,  Swift,  Harden  and 
Syndney  Smith  quoted  on  the  value  of  each  man  getting  into  the  place  for 
which  nature  intended  him. 

The  maladjustments  due  to  men  getting  into  the  wrong  place — Profes- 
sor Munsterberg  on  the  extent  and  consequence  of  such  maladjustment — 
Harden  on  the  same. 

All  of  these  maladjusted  and  consequently  unhappy  workers  could  have 
been  happy  and  efficient  in  their  place — Huensterberg  on  this — Every  man 
can  succeed  in  his  proper  place — Harden  on  the  joy  and  efficiency  of  the 
man  who  loves  his  work — Hence  one's  choice  of  vocation  should  be  governed 
not  by  its  supposed  dignity  but  by  considerations  of  one's  fitness  for  it — 
Greater  dignity  from  a  commonplace  job  done  well  than  from  a  respect- 
able job  done  in  a  bungling  fashion. 

But  difficult  task  to  find  out  what  one  is  really  fitted  for — For  all  the 
vocations  seem  to  demand  qualities  beyond  his  possession — Harden  on  the 
necessity  for  making  choice. 

In  finding  himself  one  can  seek  advice  from  parents,  friends,  and  teach- 
ers— Yet  such  advice  can  not  be  taken  as  final — Illustrations  of  parental 
mistakes  in  trying,  out  of  preconceived  notions,  to  force  children  into  voca- 
tions for  which  they  were  not  fitted. 

Personal  inclination  as  a  guide — Importance  of  taking  account  of  in- 
clination— Yet  this  not  final,  for  may  be  influenced  by  suggestion — Pro- 
fessor Huensterberg  on  the  unreliability  of  inclination  alone — One  should 
test  out  one's  inclination  by  seeking  an  opportunity  to  get  some  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  work  in  question  at  odd  times  during  period  of  preparation — 
The  value  of  a  manual  training  course  in  enabling  a  'boy  to  find  himself. 
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Drifting  into  a  vocation — This  the  worst  possible  way. 

Finding  one's  work  through  scientific  vocational  guidances — Present  and 
probable  future  status  of  this  in  the  schools — Professor  Muensterberg's  work 
in  the  field  of  Industrial  Psychology — An  account  of  his  tests  to  determine 
fitness  for  the  telephone  service — Other  similar  tests. 

One  should  make  as  his  criterion  in  selecting  life's  work  what  society 
would  assign  him  if  it  divided  up  tasks  absolutely  on  basis  of  relative  fit- 
ness— Harden  on  this  (Pushing  to  Front,  pp  146-7). 

But  under  present  industrial  conditions  one's  financial  ability  to  prepare 
for  a  vocation  must  also  be  factor  in  deciding  upon  it — Illustration  of  the 
cost  of  preparing  for  certain  professions — One  may  borrow  half  of  the 
money  if  he  gives  evidence  of  possession  of  sufficient  backbone  to  ensure 
his  future  success  by  earning  the  other  half  while  preparing — But  remunera- 
tion of  most  professions,  crowded  as  they  are,  does  not  warrant  his  bor- 
rowing -all  the  cost  of  preparation. 

Books  recommended  on  the  requirements  and  opportunities  of  the  sev- 
eral vocations — Ten  points  to  be  investigated  in  the  consideration  of  a  voca- 
tion— A  list  of  vocations. 

One  should  choose  vocation  thoughtfully  but  when  once  chosen  one  should 
no  longer  waver — One  not  so  free  to  change  after  having  chosen  as  to  choose 
differently  at  the  beginning — Every  vocation  will  disclose  discouraging  fea- 
tures but  one  must  fight  his  way  through  them,  not  turn  back — Harden  on 
the  weakness  arising  out  of  flitting  from  one  vocation  to  another  (P.  to  F. 
p  147  and  150). 

CHAPTER  XXXI,    EFFICIENCY  AT  ONE'S  WORK 

Hr.  Gilbreth's  suggestion  to  the  girl  having  speed  exhibition  at  Jap- 
anese British  Exhibition,  by  which  she  was  able  to  eliminate  useless  mo- 
tions and  thus  double  her  already  amazing  speed — The  efficient  manager  of 
the  future  will  have  as  his  distinguishing  qualification  ability  to  discover 
such  economies — Efficient  worker  will  not  be  he  who  can  put  most  brawn  into 
his  job  but  he  who  can  best  catch  the  spirit  of  scientific  methods — This  true 
not  only  of  manual  work  but  of  all  vocations. 

Hr.  Gilbreth's  study  of  bricklaying  and  the  increase  in  efficiency  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  scientific  methods  deduced  from  it — Hr.  F. 
W.  Taylor's  study  of  the  loading  of  pig  iron  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works— 
Hr.  Taylor's  study  of  efficiency  in  shoveling  ore,  ashes,  etc.  at  the  same 
works. 

The  relation  of  fatigue  to  efficiency— Revelations  of  the  ergograph— 
Beyond  a  certain  point  avoidance  of  fatigue  may  'be  more  important  factor 
than  increased  pressure  in  increasing  products-Experience  has  proved  that 
shortening  the  length  of  the  working  day  need  not  decrease  the  product  of 
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the  day's  labor,  and  may  even  increase  it — The  light  which  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  accidents  throws  upon  the  relation  of  fatigue  to  efficiency — 
Hence  one  should  conserve  his  energy — This  demands  not  only  that  he 
should  avoid  needlessly  wasting  energy  while  at  work  but  also  that  he  avoid 
disipation  outside  of  work  hours. 

Effect  upon  efficiency  of  distraction  of  attention — An  illustration  of  a 
25%  increase  in  efficiency  by  removing  employee  to  quieter  part  of  room — 
The  distracting  effect  of  carrying  on  a  conversation  while  at  work. 

Conclusion — Opportunity  for  increase  of  efficience  through  scientific 
procedure  in  every  field — For  these  opportunities  the  strong  man  will  keep 
on  the  lookout — For  if  strength  lies  in  work  the  greatest  strength  lies  in 
the  most  intelligent  and  effective  mastery  of  one's  job. 

CHAPTER  XXXII,    IN  THE  VALLEYS— THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERI- 
ODS OF  DISCOURAGEMENT 

Our  previous  doctrine  that  development  must  be  continuous  needs  some 
qualification — Professor  Ames  (Psy.  of  Rel.  Eyp.  p  247)  on  the  rhythmic 
nature  of  all  growth — Longfellow  on  sudden  transitions  in  development — 
Hence  as  we  move  on  we  must  expect  to  pass  through  valleys  as  well  as  over 
mountain  tops. 

Phenomenon  of  rhythmic  growth  most  fully  studied  in  case  of  formation 
of  motor  habits — The  experiments  of  Bryan  and  Harter  and  Professor 
Book — The  curve  of  learning — Professor  Swift's  experiments  in  learning  to 
toss  ball — In  learning  a  language — His  generalization  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  progress. 

These  awakenings  are  a  matter  of  common  experience — Instances  of 
such  awakenings  quoted  from  Professor  Starbuck  (Psy.  of  Rel.  p  137-8). 

The  plateaus  in  the  course  of  development  just  as  important  psychologi- 
cally as  the  transition  periods — They  represent  the  times  for  drill,  when  one 
must  thoroughly  assimilate  the  achievements  of  his  moments  of  awakening — 
Hence  one  should  not  be  unduly  discouraged  when  on  them  but  continue  to 
work  faithfully. 

This  periodicity  even  more  characteristic  of  the  emotional  life — No  in- 
tense life  can  <be  even  tempered  but  must  fluctuate  between  extremes — The 
analogy  of  after  images  in  vision. 

In  love,  which  strongly  engages  the  emotions,  these  fluctuations  most 
notable — Periods  of  exalted  ardor  must  alternate  with  periods  of  lethergy 
or  of  mad  jealousy  in  intense  love — This  a  source  of  misunderstandings — 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  on  the  toning  down  of  passionate  love  (Idle  Thoughts  of 
an  Idle  Fellow) — In  the  periods  of  calm  which  follow  passionate  flights  one 
should  build  up  a  steady  mutual  affection  through  little  deeds  of  kindness 
and  practical  devotion — Jerome  on  the  substitution  of  steady  affection  for 
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wild  love. 

Foolish  tragedies  caused  by  overestimating  significance  of  temporarily 
despondent  mood — But  such  emotional  depression  not  destined  to  be  perman- 
ent as  the  victim  thinks  at  the  time — Its  necessary  transiency. 

Tendency  toward  rhythm  in  moral  conduct — Especially  during  adolescent 
period — Starbuck  on  the  extremes  which  beset  youth — Paul  DuBois'  advioa 
to  seize  the  occasion  of  a  wave  of  feeling  to  launch  one's  bark  (Ed.  of  Will 
p  119-20) — On  negative  side  one  should  guard  against  rushing  into  acts 
out  of  harmony  with  one's  better  nature  on  account  of  temporary  evil  im- 
pulse— One  should  postpone  until  tomorrow  acts  to  which  he  is  tempted 
which  are  out  of  harmony  with  his  customary  ideals — Here,  too,  use  plateaus 
to  build  into  habit  achievements  of  mountain  top  experiences — Comparison 
of  the  periods  of  awakening  in  development  to  the  "raising"  of  a  building. 

The  most  cateclysmic  development  in  the  religious  life — Conversion — 
Adolescence  the  normal  time  for  it — Adolescence  as  a  transition  stage — 
Professor  Starbuck  on  the  distribution  of  conversions  as  to  age  (Psy.  of  Rel. 
p28). 

Youth  can  not  afford  to  turn  deaf  ear  to  call  of  religion  in  teens  for 
it  is  then  that  the  religious  instnct  is  ripe — Instinct  will  pass  away  if  not 
allowed  to  function — If  allowed  to  function  normally  one's  religious  life  will 
henceforth  be  natural  and  healthy — Conversion  to  be  accepted  with  same 
openness  as  transition  period  in  habit  formation  or  intellectual  development. 

But  if  cataclysmic  transitions  are  not  to  be  suppressed  neither  are  they 
to  be  forced — Individual  differences  in  temperament  and  in  consequent  na- 
ture of  normal  religious  experience— Unfortunate  effect  of  trying  to  force 
religious  emotions — Rebirth  necessary  but  need  not  be  sudden  nor  dramatic — 
Professor  Ames  on  this  (Psy.  of  Rel.  Exp.,  p  265)  Many  truly  religious 
men  have  had  apparently  continuous  religious  development — Edward  Everett 
Rale's  narrative  of  his  experience — Dramatic  conversion  probably  due  to 
religious  instinct  being  abnormally  repressed  and  hence  either  passing  away 
by  dissolution  or  breaking  out  into  eruption — Ideal  would  be  to  let  religious 
impulses  express  themselves  as  rapidly  as  they  mature — Starbuck  quoted  in 
defense  of  this  policy. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII,     THE  STRONG  MAN'S   RELIGION 

To  become  healthily  religious  one  must  begin  in  adolescence,  but  does 
the  strong  man  want  to  >be  religious  at  all? — Spinoza  on  the  enfeebling 
character  of  Christianity — Most  people's  expressed  Christianity  is  of  this 
weak  and  selfish  character — But  their  real  religion  actually  much  nobler 
than  what  they  get  expressed. 

The  egoistic  prayers  uttered  in  the  name  of  religion — Peer  Gynt's  prayer 
as  an  example — But  this  not  real  religion  nor  real  prayer — Prayer  as  "the 
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soul's  sincere  desire"— Weak  man  may  have  'Barkis-is-willin'  attitude  but 
not  mighty  yearning  out  of  which  real  prayer  grows — Hence  only  the  strong 
man,  the  man  of  high  ideals  and  of  mighty  will,  prays. 

Religion  consists  in  such  prayer — Sabatier  on  religion  as  prayer  (Phil, 
of  Rel.  p  27) — But  such  prayer  need  not  be  articulate — One  prays  while  he 
works  when  he  goes  into  his  task  with  a  high,  yearning  idealism — Such 
man's  prayer  and  his  work  make  one  indissoluble  unity — Beecher  on  wor- 
ship through  work. 

Through  religion  the  strong  man's  work  takes  on  the  touch  of  infinity— 
As  conscious  servant  in  Kingdom  of  God  one  sees  his  task  as  one  aspect  of 
comprehensive  endeavor — Hence  difference  between  merely  moral  man  and 
religious — Merely  moral  man  would  be  only  prudently  moral — But  most 
men  moral  on  higher  level,  and  hence  religious  without  knowing  it — These 
should  recognize  that  they  are  really  working  in  service  of  God  and  get 
the  inspiration  which  would  come  from  this  larger  conception  of  their  work. 

Faith  consists  in  such  attitude — Not  blind  credulity — Is  rather  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  that  in  which  one  has  faith  and  in  an  inspiring 
sense  that  so  worthy  a  cause  must  win  out  through  time — Such  faith  can 
not  be  passive  but  must  be  dynamic,  must  issue  in  facts — The  Apostle 
James  on  faith  and  works. 

Religious  doubt — The  unfortunate  tying  of  religion  to  creeds — The 
effect  of  insisting  that  all  or  none  of  dogma  must  be  accepted — Mrs.  Alving 
in  Ibsen's  Ghosts. 

The  prevalence  of  doubt  among  adolescents — Starbuck  on  this —  (Psy. 
of  Rel.  p  332) — Doubt  not  morally  reprehensible — Professor  Holmes  on  the 
necessity  of  transition  in  adolescence  (Ch.  Making,  p  256-7) — Starbuck  on 
the  value  of  the  doubting  stage  (Psy.  of  Rel.  p  399) — Professor  Starbuck 
on  the  unfortunate  effect  of  stifling  doubts  (p  224) — Phillip  Goodrich  in 
"Inside  of  the  Cup"  on  the  mistake  of  the  pastor  who  "stood  pat" — Emer- 
son on  being  a  man  only  by  being  a  nonconformist — Hence  the  youth  should 
fight  his  way  through  his  doubts,  not  evade  them. 

Yet  doubt,  when  completely  worked  out,  not  as  revolutionary  in  conse- 
quences as  it  seems  to  threaten — Tendency  to  come  back  to  the  same  form- 
ulae but  seen  from  higher  standpoint — Examples  of  this — Necessity  of  the 
three  Hegelian  steps  in  coming  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  vital  doc- 
trines— Because  of  necessity  of  intermediate  period  of  alienation  youth  like- 
ly to  be  too  little  appreciative  of  beliefs  of  past  and  present — Professor 
Coe  on  this  (Rel.  of  Mat.  Mind,  p  100). 

So  one  should  not  make  too  much  of  his  doubts — Should  promise  him- 
self to  give  them  complete  hearing  but  postpone  final  decision  until  he 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  think  and  learn — In  the  meantime  he  can 
safely  hold  to  the  old  formulae  which  have  served  for  many  centuries — To 
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these  anyway  he  is  likely  to  return  after  his  circuit. 

Religion  must  make  itself  articulate  in  some  sort  of  theology — Neces- 
sity for  this  comparable  to  necessity  for  words  as  tags  for  concepts — 
Sabatier  on  the  necessity  for  dogma  (Phil,  of  Rel.  pp  249-50). 

Advanced  religious  thought  should  use  the  old  symbolism,  for  future 
must  build  upon  past — How  the  great  religious  reformers  conformed  to 
this  law  by  widening  the  connotation  of  old  symbols  rather  than  introduc- 
ing new  ones — Sabatier  on  the  necessity  for  retaining  religious  symbol- 
ism (Phil,  of  Rel.,  pp  330-331). 

Religious  thought  must  be  progressive — Theology,  to  remain  vital,  must 
keep  abreast  of  advancing  thought — Professor  Coe  on  the  necessity  for  a 
continual  reformulation  of  theology  (Rel.  of  Mat,  Mind,  pp  20-21). 

When  religion  is  understood  in  this  broad  sense  no  man  can  be  at  his 
strongest  without  it — The  weak  may  be  theological  tout  only  the  strong 
religious — It  is  really  a  religious  impulse  that  is  back  of  all  our  virile 
social  movements — Churchill  on  this — Hence  our  age  a  religious  age — 
Churchill  quoted  on  this — The  final  solution  to  our  search  for  strength  is 
to  be  found  in  work  with  that  vigor  and  perspective  which  comes  only  to 
him  who  consciously  works  as  a  Son  of  God — Professor  Coe  on  being  one's 
complete  self  through  religion  (Rel.  of  Mat.  Mind,  pp  248-52). 
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(Answers  mostly  no.  Need  training  in  civic  and  social  sciences, 
and  direct  moral  training.  If  curriculum  too  crowd-ed  throw 
out  Latin  and  other  less  valuable  material.) 

Gilbert,  C.  B.,  What  Children  Study  and  Why.    Silver  Burdett,  1913. 

Hanus,  Paul  H.,  Preparation  for  College  and  for  Life.    Educational  Review, 
Vol.  21,  pp  140-52. 
(Excellent  historical   discussion.) 

— Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values,  Mlacmillan,  1899. 
(Especially  chapters  1  and  4.) 

Harris,  W.  T.,  The  Curriculum  for  Secondary  Schools,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1894, 
pp  496-508. 
(Reviews  report     of  Committee  of  Ten.) 

Henderson,  E.  N.,  Text  Book  in  the  Principles  of  Education,  Macmillan,  1910. 
(Ch.  XVI,  The  Functions  of  the  School.) 

Henderson,  Chas.  H.,  What  is  it  to  be  Educated?,  Houghton,  1914. 
(Chapter  X.) 

Jacobs,  W.  B.,  Are  The  Schools  Doing  What  the  People  Want?    Educational 
Review,  Vol.  21,  pp  448-58. 

Japan,  Department  of  Education,  Outlines  of  Modern  Education  in  Japan, 
1893.     (Legal  Provisions  and  Programmes.) 

Japan,  Department  of  Education,  Education  in  Japan,  1904. 
(Detailed  account  of  courses  of  study.) 

Johnson,  Charles  H.,  High  School  Education,  Scribners,  1911. 

— Curriculum  Adjustments  in  Modern  High  Schools,  School  Re- 
view, Vol.  22,  pp  577-9h. 
(Curriculum  building  and  thinking.) 

Judd,  C.  H.,  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects,  Ginn,  1915. 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.,  The  Individual  in  the  Making,  Houghton,  1911. 
—Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,  Macmillan,  1917. 

Locke,  John,  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education. 

MacCaughey,  Natural  History  in  the  Educational  Program.    Education,  Vol. 
36,  pp  220-4. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  Education  as  Adjustment,  Longmans,  1912. 

Parker,  S.  C.,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  Ginn,  1915. 

(Chapter  II  on  aims.  Ch.  IV  on  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subject  matter.) 
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Ruediger,  W.  C.,  The  Principles  of  Education,  Houghton,  1910. 

Soldon,  F.  Louis,  What  Should  the  High  School  Do  for  the  Graduate  of  the 

Elementary  School?,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1896,  pp  354-62. 
Sheldon,  W.  E.,  The  Schools  Fail  to  Give  a  Proper  Preparation  for  Active 

Life.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1888,  pp  148-55. 

(Asks  for  the  civic  and  the  moral  in  education.) 
Shute,  Katharine  H.,  The  People  and  the  Schools,  Educational  Review,  Vol. 

21,  pp  433-47. 
Sncdden,    David,    New   Problems    in    Secondary    Education,    School    Review, 

March,   1916. 

(Discusses    readjustment    of   the    course    of    study.      Suggests 

some  new  courses.) 
Spencer, — Herbert,  Education. 
Sutton,  Wm.  S.,  Problems  in  Modern  Education,  Sherman,  1913. 

(Ch.  IV.  Determining  Factors  of  the  Curriculum  in  Secondary 

Schools.) 

Swift,  E.  J.,  Learning  and  Doing,  Bobbs,  1914. 
Thorndike,  Edward,  Education.     Macmillan,  1912. 
Thwing,  Charles  F.,  Education  in  the  Far  East,  Houghton,  1909. 
Yocum,  A.  D.,  The  Determination  of  the  Relative  Value  of  Details  within 

the  Course  of  Study,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1913,  pp  279-85. 
— Culture,   Discipline   and    Democracy,   Sower,   1913. 

(A  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  principles   of  the  selection 

and  organization  of  materials  for  the  course  of  study.) 
Webster,  H.,  Primitive  Secret  Societies,  Macmillan,  1908. 
Wilson,  H.  B.,  The  Relation  of  the  High  School  Course  to  the  Student's  Life 

Problems.     School  Review,  Vol.  16,  pp  269-77. 

(An  account  of  a  course  given  <by  the  writer.) 

Yen  Sun  Ho,  Chinese  Education  from  the  Western  Viewpoint,  Rand,  1913. 
Bagley,  The  Educative  Process,  Macmillan,  1905. 
Baker,  James  H.,  Practical  Education,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1888,  pp  166-73. 

(The  early  view.    Sums  up  opinions.) 
Bolton,  F.  E.,  Principles  of  Education,  Scribners,  1911. 
McMurry,  Frank,  What  Omissions  are  Advisable  in  the  present  Course  of 

Study  and  What  Should  be  the  Basis  for  the  Same?,  N.  E.  A. 

Proc.,  1904,  pp  194-202. 

Rhees,  Rush,  Thoroughness  vs.  Breadth,  School  Review,  Vol.  11,  pp  200-10. 
Smith,  Preserved,  The  Unity  of  Knowledge  and  the  Curriculum,  Educational 

Review,  Vol.  45,  pp  339-44. 
Yocum,  Determinants  of  the  Course  of  Study,  Educational  Review,  Vol.  48, 

pp    166-83. 
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II. 

ON   MORAL  TRAINING  AND   OTHER   COURSES   ON   THE    CONTROL 

OF  CONDUCT 

Buell,  C.  S.,  Psychology  and  Ethics  in  the  High  School,  Education,  Vol.  14, 
pp  36-44. 

(Relates  the  writer's  experience  in  teaching  these  subjects  in 
secondary  schools.) 

Bagley,  W.  C.,  Pedagogy  of  Morality  and  Religion  as  Related  to  Periods 
of  Development,  Religious  Education,  Vol.  4,  pp  91-107. 

Berkowitz,  Henry,  Moral  Training  of  the  Young  Men  Among  the  Jews,  In- 
ternational Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  15,  pp  173-88. 

Braco,  Jean  C.,  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  France,  Educational  Re- 
view, Vol.   23,  pp   325-37. 

(Reviews  history  and  criticism  against.    Suggestive  power  of 
teaching.) 

Brereton,   C.,   Underlying   Ideals   of  Moral  Education,  Educational   Founda- 
tions, Vol.  20,  pp  167-78. 
(Quoted  from   "School",   London.   Advocates   direct   teaching.) 

Bate,  W.  G.,   An  Experiment  in  Teaching  a  Course  in  Elementary  Sociology, 
School  Review,  Vol.  23,  pp  331-40. 

Baillie,  J.  B.,  Theory  and  Practice,  Int.  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  8,  pp  291-316. 
(Theory  and   practice   shade  into  each   other.) 

Brownlee,  Jane,  Character  Building  in  the  Schools.    Houghton,  1912. 
(Plans  for  morning  talks,  etc.) 

Cabot  and  others,  Course  in  Citizenship,  Houghton,  1914. 

Clark,  Systematic  Moral  Education,  Barnes,  1910. 

(Both  this  book  and  the  one  above  consist  largely  of  stories 
and  plans  for  moral  instruction.) 

Cabot,  Ella  Lyman,  An  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of  Ethics,  Educational 
Review,  Vol.  34,  pp  433-47. 

Coe,  Geo.  A.,  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals,  Revell,  1904. 

Cabot,  Ella  Lyman,  Ethics  for  Children,  Houghton,  1910. 

Duff,  R.  A.,  Proverbial  Morality,  Int.  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  14,  pp  172-9. 

Dewey,  John,  Teaching  Ethics  in  the  High  School,  Educational  Review,  Vol. 
6,  pp  313-21. 
(Follows  and  combats  Palmer's  discussion.) 

Dye,  Charity,  Ethics  in  the  High  School,  School  Review,  Vol.  10,  pp  270-85. 
(An  account  of  her  own  experiments.) 

DuBois,  Paul,  "S-elf  Control  and  How  To  Secure  It."  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1909. 
(A  very  stimulating  work  in  popular  psychology.) 

Davis,  Henry,  The   New  Psychology  and  the   Moral   Training  of   Children, 
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Int.  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.   10,  493-503. 
Dewey,  John,  Moral  Principles  in  Education,  Houghton,  1909. 
Dewey,  Julia  M.,  Lessons  in  Manners.    Hinds  &  Noble,  1899. 

(Arranged  for  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  and  academies. 
Straightforward,   helpful  talks  on   manners   in   all   sorts   of 
situations.) 
Froula,  V.  K.,  Morals  and  Mioral  Training  of  High  School  Students,  School 

Review,  Vol.  22,  pp  620-35. 

(Favorable   to   direct   teaching.) 

Griggs,   E.   H.,    Moral  Education,   Huebsch,   New   York,   1904. 
Gellette,  John  M.,  Sociology  as  a  High  School  Subject,  Educational  Review, 

Vol.  45,  pp  256-62. 

(Argument  for  sociology.     Investigations  into  its  status.  The 

writer's  experience  in  teaching  it.) 
Hall,  G.   Stanley,  Youth:   Its  Education,  Regimen,  and   Hygiene,  Appleton, 

1907. 
— Educational    Problems,    Volume   I,   Appleton,    1911. 

(Chapter  V  on  Moral  Education.     Comparative  as  to  countries. 

Summarizes    opinions    on   the    subject.) 

—What  Changes  Should  be  Made  in  Public  High  Schools  to 
Make  them  More  Efficient  in  Moral  Training?,  Aims  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  pp  219-23. 

(Proc.  of  Religious  Education  Association,  third  Convention.) 
Hayward,  F.  H.,  Relation  between  Direct  and  Indirect  Moral  Instruction, 

Papers  on  Moral  Education,  First  International  Moral  Educa- 
tion  Congress. 
Hart,  Critical  Study  of  Current  Theories  of  Moral  Education,  University  of 

Chicago  Press. 

Holmes,  Arthur,  Principles   of  Character  Making,  Lippincott,  1913. 
Huling,  R.  G.,  Resources  of  the  school  for  Moral  Training,  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association,  Report  of  Second  An.  Convention. 
Holcombe,  Chester,  Moral  Training  of  the  Young  in  China,  International 

Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  14,  pp  445-68. 

(Under  the  old  system.) 
Knight,  William,  "Practical  Ethics,"  Int.  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  4,  pp  481-492. 

(Discusses  use  of  proverbs  in  moral  education.) 
Lahy,  J.  M.,  De  la  value  practique  d'une  morale  fondee  sur  la  science,  Revue 

Philosophique,  Vol.  73,  pp  140-166. 

(Theoretical.) 
Lowell,  D.  O.  S.,  The  Study  of  English  Literature  as  a  Means  of  Implanting 

High    Mioral    Ideals,   Aims    of   Religious    Education,    Religious 

Education   Association,    Report   of   Third   Convention. 
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Myers,  George  E.,  Moral  Training  in  the  School,  Pedagogical  Seminar,  Vol. 

13,  pp  409-458. 

(A  study  of  moral  training  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and 

United  States.) 
Murry,  J.  Clark,  Education  of  the  Will,  Educational  Review,  Vol.  II,  pp  57-68. 

(Points   to   intelligence   and   emotion  as  factors.) 
McGann,  The  Making  of  Character,  Macmillan,   1900. 
M'acDonald,  D.  B.,  "The  Moral  Education  of  the  Young  among  the  Muslins, 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  XV,  pp  286-304. 
Mathews,  B.  C.,  Ethical  Instruction  through  Sociology,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1895, 

pp  624-31. 
Muzzey,  D.  S.,  Moral  Education  as  an  Ideal  of  the  French  Republic,  School 

Review,  Vol.   19,  pp   383-97. 
Memoires  sur  L'education  morale,  Myhoff,  The  Heague,  1912. 

(A  bulky  work  made  up  of  papers  on  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject presented  at  the  Second  International  Congress  on  Mor- 
al Education  at  The   Hague.) 
Neuman,  Henry,  Some  Misconceptions  of  Moral  Education,  Int.  Journal  of 

Ethics,  Vol.  22,  pp  355-47. 

(Because   theory   can   not   accomplish   everything   it   does   not 

follow  that  it  is  valueless.) 
O'Shea,  M.  V.,  Notes  on  Ethical  Training,  Educational  Review,  Vol.  23,  pp 

pp    368-73. 

(Moral  training  must  be  a  slow,  plodding  process.) 
Papers  on  Moral  Education,  First  International  Moral  Education  Congress, 

David  Nutt,  London,  1908. 

(A  series  of  addresses  on  all  phases  of  the  subject  by  experts 
residing  in  the  country  of  which  they  speak.  The  addresses 
are  in  English,  French,  and  German.) 

Perry,  Ralph  B.,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals,  School  Review,  Vol.  22,  pp  334-38. 
Peck,  Wm.  T.  and  Russell,  E.  H.,  Has  the  Reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  Lit- 

eratur-e  an  Effect,  Favorable  or  Unfavorable,  upon  the  Moral- 
ity   of   the   Pupils?,    Aims    of    Religious    Eddcation,    Rel.    Ed. 

Assn.,  Report  of  the  Third   Convention. 
Paulsen,  Friedrich,  Paedagogik,  Stutgart,  Cotta,  1911. 

— German  Education,   Tr.   by   Lorenze,   Scribners,   1912. 
Ribot,  T.,  Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  Scott  (London)   1897. 
Ross,  G.  A.  J.,  The  Moral  Service  of  the  Intellect,  Hibbert  Journal,  Vol.  9, 

pp  513-528. 

(General   and  theoretical.) 
Rugh  and  others,  Moral  Training  in  Public  Schools,  Ginn,   1907. 

(The   California   Prize   Essays.) 
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Rowe,   S.   H.,   Conscious   and   Unconscious    Moral   and   Religious   Teaching, 
The  Materials  of  Religious  Education,  pp   156-63. 
(Report  of  proceedings  of  Fourth  General   Convention  of  the 

Religious    Education    Association.) 

Sadler  and  others,  Moral  Training  and  Instruction  in   Schools,  Longmans, 
1909. 

Vol.  I  deals  with  the  status  of  moral  training  in  England;  Vol. 
II  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  A  splendid  collec- 
tion of  addresses  delivered  by  experts  from  the  countries  of 
which  they  speak.) 

Stickney,   Lucy,   Incidental   Method   of   Moral   Instruction,   N.   E.   A.   Proc., 
1896,   pp   414-18. 

(Thinks  incidental  instruction  will  be  neglected.) 

Sneathe  and  Hodges,  Moral  Training  in  the  School  and  Home,  Macmillaii, 
1914. 
(The  teachers'  manual  to  accompany  the  Golden  Rule  Series  of 

Moral  Training  Readers.) 

Suzzallo,  Henry,  The  Training  of  the  Child's  Emotional  Life,  N.  E.  A.,  1907, 
pp  905-10. 
(Importance  of  emotions  as  force  in  conduct.     Against  using 

literature  for  controlling  social  emotions.) 

Sharp,   Frank   C.,   Introductory   Course   in  Ethics,   Journal   of   Psychology, 
Philosophy,  and   Scientific   Method,  Vol.   9,  pp  449-55. 
(Ethics   should   be   preceded   by   Practical   Ethics.) 
— Some  Experiments  in  Moral  Education,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1909, 

pp  141-6. 
Sharp   and   Neuman,  A   Course   in  Moral  Education  for  the   High   School, 

School  Review,  Vol.  20,  pp  228-45. 

Stanley,  H.  .,  Teaching  of  Psychology,  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  16,  pp  177-84. 
Sutton,  W.  S.,  Some  Principles  of  Moral  Instruction,  Educational  Review, 
Vol.   46,   pp   1-9. 

(Lists  canons,  among  them  emotion  and  systematic  unity.) 
Street,  J.  R.,  A  Study  in  Moral  Education,  Ped.  Seminar,  Vol.  V,  pp  5-40. 
Thorndike,   E.    L.,   Psychology   in    Secondary    Schools,   School   Review,   Vol. 
10,  pp   114-23. 
(Favorable  to  teaching  of  psychology  in  high  schools.  Discusses 

the  character  of  such  course.) 
— Elements  of  Psychology,  Sciter,  New  York,  1905. 

(Relation  of  psychology  to  personal  conduct  discussed  in  last 

chapter.) 

Thompson,  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools,  Int.  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  14,  pp 
400-18  and  Vol.  15,  pp  28-47. 
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Tufts,  James  H.,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals,  School  Review,  Vol.  22,  pp  326-33. 
Uhlig,  Gustav,  Philosophy  in  the  German  Gymnasium,  Educational  Review, 

Vol.  22,  pp  507-13. 

(Favorable  to  its  inclusion.) 
Venzuellan  Text  Book,  a,  Educational  Review,  Vol.  20,  pp  518-29. 

(A  "Manual  of  Urbanity"  in  its  fourteenth  edition.) 
Vincent,  George  E.,  Social  Science  in  the   Curriculum,  School  Review,  Vol. 

10,  pp  185-94. 

(Against  formal  ethics.) 
Wilson,  H.  B.,  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  Student's  Life  Problems, 

School  Review,  Vol.  16,  pp  469-77. 

(Describes  course  in  control  of  conduct  for  which  materials  are 
drawn  from  economics,  social  economy,  ethics,  hygiene,  psy- 
chology, and  pedagogy.) 
While,  E.  E.,  Moral  Training  in  Public  Schools,  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1886,  pp 

128-38. 

(Advocates  direct  teaching  of  morals.) 
Jastro,  Joseph,  Practical  Aspects  of  Psychology,  Educational   Review,  Vol. 

17,  pp  135-53. 
Thurker,  Samuel,  Order  and  Relation  of  Studies  in  the  High  School  Course, 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1887,  pp  428-42. 

Farrington,  F.  E.,  French  Secondary  Schools,  Longmans,  1910. 
Ministere  de  L'instruction  Publique  du  Royauime  de  Serbia,  Notice  sur  L'in- 

struction  Publique  en  Serbia,  1900. 

III. 

SOURCES  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  COURSE  IN  "THE  CONTROL  OF 

THE  MIND" 

Ames,  E.  S.     Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,  Houghton,  1910. 

Angel,  J.   R.     Psychology,  Holt,   1908. 

Bagley,  W.  C.     Classroom  Management,  Macmillan,  1907. 

*Betts,    The  Mind  and  Its  Education,  Appleton,  1906. 

*Buel,  C.   S.     Essentials   of  Psychology,   Ginn,   1898. 

Brumbaugh,  M.  G.     Making  of  a  Teacher,  Phila.  S.  S.  Times,  1905. 

*Baldwin,  Joseph,    Elementary  Psychology,  a  text  book  for  high  schools, 

etc.   Appleton,    1895. 

*Brackenbury,    A  Primer  of  Psychology,  London,  Murry,  1907. 
Carus,  Paul,    The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-organisms,  Open  Court. 
Creighton,  J.  E.     An  Introductory   Logic,  Miacmillan,   1909. 
Darwin,  Charles,     Descent  of  Man. 
Dresslar,  B.  D.     Superstitions  and  Education,  University  of  California  Press. 
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Dewey,  John,     How  We  Think.     Heathe,  1910. 

Fairbanks,   Arthur,    Introduction  to   Sociology,   Scribners,   1901. 

Giddings,   F.  H.,     Elements  of  Sociology,  Macmillan,  1898. 

Hyslop,  J.  H.     The  Elements  of  Logic,  Scribners,  1892. 

Hyde,  W.   D.     Practical  Idealism,  Macmillan,  1897. 

*— Practical  Ethics,  Holt,  1892. 

Home,   H.   H.     Psychological  Principles   of  Education,  Macmillan,   1906. 

Hibben,  J.  G.     Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive,  Scribners,  1905. 

*Halleck,  R.  P.     Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture,  American,  1895. 

Judd,  Chas.  H.,     Psychology,  Scribners,   1907. 

— Genetic   Psychology  for  Teachers,  Appleton,  1903. 
James,  Psychology  (Briefer  Course),  Holt,  1892. 

—The  Will  to  Believe,  Longman's,  1897. 
*  James,  Wm.     Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  to  Students  on  Some 

of  Life's  Ideals,  Holt,  1900. 

Jewett,  Francis  Gulick,  Control  of  Body  and  Mind,  Ginn,  1908. 
Ladd,  G.  T.  Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology,  Scribners,  1898. 
Loissette,  A.  Assimilative  Memory,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1896. 

(One   of  the   widely   advertised   "memory  systems") 
LeBon,  G.     The  Crowd,  Lon.  Union,  1908. 
Munsterberg,  Hugo,     Business  Psychology,  Lasalle  Ext.  Un..,  1915. 

— Psychology   and   Industrial   Efficiency,  Houghton,   1913. 

—On  the  Witness  Stand,  McClure,  1908. 
Muirhead,  J.  H.     Elements  of  Ethics,  Scribners,  1892. 
Mackenzie,       J.  S.     Manual  of  Ethics,  Hinds  &  Noble,  1901. 
Munsterberg,   Hugo,     Business   Psychology,   Lasalle   Ext.   Un.,   1915. 

— Psychology  and  Social  Sanity,  Doubleday  Page,  1914. 
Payot,  Jules,    The  Education  of  the  Will,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1909. 

(A   remarkably   stimulating  book  translated  from  the   French 

into   many   languages) 

Paulsen,  Friedrich,     System  of  Ethics,   (Tr.  by  F.  Tilly),  Scrib.,  1903. 
*Putman,  Daniel,    Text  Book  of  Phychology  for  Secondary  Schools,  Ameri- 
'  can,  1901. 

(A   very  practical  little   book   with   an  ethical   turn) 
*Phillips,  D.  E.     Elementary  Psychology,  Ginn. 
Royce,   Josiah,     Philosophy   of   Loyalty,   Macmillan,    1908. 

—The    World  and  the  Individual,  Macmillan,  1901. 

— The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Houghton,  1892. 

(Lecture  12,  Physical  Law  and  Freedom) 
Ross,  E.  A.     Social  Phychology,  Macmillan,  1908. 
Rogers,  A.  K.     Students'  History  of  Philosophy,  Macmillan. 
Stratton,   G.    M.,     Experimental    Psychology   and   its   Bearings   on    General 
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Culture,  Macmillan,  1903. 

Schaeffer,  N.  C.     Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think,  Lippincott,  1900. 
Starbuck,  The  Psychology  of  Religion,  Scott  (London)   1899. 
Coe,   G.   O.,    The   Spiritual   Life,   Revell. 

— Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind,  Revell. 

Starch,   David,     Experiments   in  Educational  Psychology,   Macmillan,   1911. 
Sabatier,  A.     Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Hodder,  (London),  1897. 
Spencer,  Herbert,     Data  of  Ethics, 
*Stanley,  Hiram  M.     Psychology  for  Beginners,  Open  Court,  1899. 

(A   very   elementary   treatment  covering   only   43    pages) 
Seth,  James,     Ethical   Principles,   Scribners,  1898. 
Titchner,     Primer  of  Psychology,  Macmillan,  1900. 
Witmer,   L.     Analytic   Psychology,   Ginn,   1902. 
Yerkes,  R.  M.,     Introduction  to  Psychology,  Holt,   1911. 

Note.     The  books  starred  above  are  texts  of  a  non-professional  charac- 
ter elementary  enough  for  use   in   secondary   schools. 

IV. 

The  following  list  includes  a  few  fruitful  sources  for  literary 
materials  suitable  for  emotionally  reinforcing  technical  teach- 
ings. Only  those  are  included  here  which  supply  considerable  ma- 
terial. 

Character  Building  Readers,  Hinds  and  Noble. 
Cabot,  Ethics  for  Children.    A  Course  in  Citizenship. 
Elson  School  Readers,  Scott,  Forsman. 
Emerson's  Works. 
Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

Marden,  Every  Man  a  King,  Pushing  to  the  Front,  and  Success. 
Riverside  Readers,  Hough  ton  Mifflin. 
Shakespeare's  Works. 
Golden  Rule  Series  of  Readers,  Macmillan. 
Young  and  Field,  Literary  Readers,  Ginn. 
Weand  (Helen  E.)  Spring  Moods  and  Fancies. 
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